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OFF THE HIGHWAY 


CHAPTER I 


THE KNIGHT OF THE HALF LOAVES 


Ir was May in San Francisco, and the trade-wind 
was blowing. In the business streets people 
breathed swirling grit, while scraps of torn paper 
slapped their faces or lodged in untidy patches 
on their veils or hair. Women walked slantingly, 
trimming their skirts to the gale. Even the sun- 
shine seemed wind-harried; the mellow yellow- 
ness that belongs to spring had been blown out 
of it, and it shone white and bleak. 

Drake Wilmot stood at the ferry building, 
and looked out Market Street. “Jolly climate!” 
he muttered. “‘No wonder everybody scowls.” 


~ He turned to his brother and held out his hand. 


“ Well, — good-by.” 

Godfrey Wilmot shifted his cigar, and clasped 
the outstretched hand; but he did it grudgingly. 
— “You ’ve bought your ticket ?”’ 
© Yes.’ 

“Then you do know where you’re going ?”’ 
“No. I told youl didn’t know. But I had 
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to have a ticket of some kind. I bought one to 
Summit. It was the only place I could remember 
up that way. But I may not get off there. I'll | 
write you. I declare I wish I did n’t have to leave 
you so soon.’ 

Godfrey pulled his hand away and Reraiitd it 
deep in his pocket. “I’Il go across the bay with 
you,” he announced gloomily. 

Drake frowned. “See here, Godfrey! Come 
around the corner out of the wind. Wed better 
say good-by here. If you cross the bay with 
me, you’ll only thresh this matter over and 
over. And it’s of no use, for I’ve decided. 
I’m going.” 

Godfrey shrugged his shoulders. “ You don’t 
need to go for ten minutes yet. You’d better 
stay with me till the bell rings. There’s still 
time for repentance.”’ 

But Drake shook his head. ‘“ You’re a stub- 
born idiot,” he sighed. “ Well, I suppose we 
both are. There ’s something in inheritance.” 

Whatever there is in inheritance, it undoubt- 
edly linked these men. There was a definite like- 
ness between them as they stood now silent, 
side by side,—a foundation likeness that went 
deeper than coloring or contour, and that hung 
on long lines of dead men and women; they 
were emphatically of the same race. Yet physi- 


cally they were oddly dissimilar. Drake Wilmot 
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was slender and blond, the nervous, greyhound 
type, while Godfrey had height and breadth 
and opulence of life that suggested a strayed 
figure of romance. His dark, pulsing face had 
often a curious air of anachronism when con- 
trasted with the placid-toned, well-drilled faces 
around him. He summoned pictures of joust 
and tourney. It was certainly not of his own 
nor his tailor’s intention that a well-cut coat 
assumed, on his shoulders, an almost medizvally 
brigandish air. 

Drake laid his hand on his brother’s arm. “Oh, 
you great healthy animal!” He shut his teeth 
with a gust of half-whimsical passion. “I wonder 
if you know what I’d give to have my arm 
fill my coat-sleeve in that way!”’ He had been 
watching — as he often watched —the glances 
cast at Godfrey. People were passing swiftly 
now, for the clock’s hands were nearing the train 
hour. Women, package-laden, skurried by with 
agitated, staccato steps, but, with all their haste, 
few of them neglected to look at Godfrey. That 
he was unconscious of their glances gave them the 
better excuse to look again. 

Godfrey reddened at Drake’s speech. His 
physical perfection was so much a matter of un- 
formulated pride with him, so large a part of his 
unconscious joy in living, that he would have 
liked at this moment to crowd it out of sight and 
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thought. His muscles seemed an affront to his 
brother’s mood. 

“Pshaw! You’re stronger than you think. 
But listen, Drake. I’ve only one more thing to 
urge, and you ve given me the opening. It’s just 
because I’m what you say—a great healthy 
animal — that I know the value of your breed. 
I know where I fall down. It takes your temper- 
ament, all nerves and daring, to accomplish what 
you ’ve done.” 

“Oh, let what I ’ve done alone!” 

“The world will let it alone fast enough if 
you desert in this fashion. Who ‘ll remember 
Dr. Wilmot after six months? And you don’t 
know the things I hear said about you now.” 

“That’s just to make you feel good — to wel- 
come you home. But we ’ve been over all that.” 

“Tknow. The thing that I don’t know, Drake, 
is you yourself. Where’s your ambition?” 

“¢ With me; never more flourishing.” 

“ Words! Words! That’s in line with what 
I’m saying. You always had a leaven of reck- 
lessness. I suppose it’s helped you in the past; 
carried you over thin ice with a rush. But just 
now it’s pushing you into riding your hobby 
like amadman. You’ll wake up ina month, and 
regret it. Take a month to consider it. Don't 
burn all your bridges till you ve had a few weeks 
of rest. Then you’ll be in better trim to decide.” 
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Drake laughed. “ As if you did n’t know that 


the last bridge went up in smoke a week ago! 
And do you think that you’re stating this ina 
new way? Why, you’ve said the same thing to 
me on an average of once in five minutes every 
waking hour since you came home. But you’re 
pouring water into a sieve. It’s no use, Godfrey. 
I can’t compromise as you’d like to have me. 
I’m going to the country, and there are to be 
no half-measures about it. I’m going to dig, 
and work, and come back with muscles like an 
Ose" 

“Well, go, then. Your time’s up.” 

Drake glanced at the clock, and lingered. 
“‘ But you ‘ll come, too, as soon as I know where 
I’m to be.” | 

“Not I. You and your hobby can work out 
your destruction alone.” 

“You'll be following in a week. You’ll be 
begging for a ride on my hobby if only to have 
it trot you out of the wind.” 

Godfrey whistled. “Wind! It would take a 
cyclone to blow me out of the city now, when I 
have n’t seen it in ten years. But go on, go on! 
You ‘ll miss your train.” He followed Drake to 


the door. “To the Crusader!” he said, with 


lowered voice. He lifted his hat as he might 
have done if it had borne a plume. “I’m going 
to the club,” he went on. “I’m going to the 
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club to be very comfortable and at peace, while 
you jolt up and down in the train. And J shall 
drink to you. Here’s to the knight who refuses, 
to accept half loaves.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE LEAP 


An hour or more later Drake’s train was rock- 
ing mountain-ward through the warm, flower- 
spangled valley. The car smelled of varnish 
and peanuts, and people lopped wearily on the 
stiff seats. Drake closed his eyes, and tried to 
cradle his head on the red plush behind him. 
The rails hummed like a sleepy bee, and his 
thought drifted drowsily through summer fancies, 
—clover-tops and sunshine and flying clouds. 
He was exhausted. It had been a sharp battle 
that he had waged with his environment before 
he made this break, and his face — drilled at 
this moment into negative blankness — showed 
the scars of conflict. It was a keen face, though 
not unkindly, and was emphatically of the urban 
type ; it had the clean, lean, incisive jaw of a man 
who has lived successfully close to his fellows. 
But with all his lassitude, his mind had not 
the gift of gypsying indefinitely ; it was too pain- 
fully drilled, too sharp of definition for that. 
Unless it had work to do, it responded to chance 
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noises. And it was now a woman’s high-pitched 
voice that reached it. 

“ Does n’t that man up there kind of remind | 
you of Elijah? ” the voice said. “ Of the picture 
of him, I mean, that used to be in‘the old Bible.” 

“J don’t see it.” There was a giggle of irrever- 
ence in the answer. “ He hasn’t hair enough. He 
looks more like Mr. Cheeryble in the old Dickens.” 

Drake dropped still lower into his seat, — 
doubling his long legs into impossible curves. 
He was in a mood to be annoyed by the giggle 
and the shrill voices, and he was irritated with 
his own irritation. He determinedly closed his 
eyes. But “ Hlijah and Mr. Cheeryble!” “ Elijah 
and Mr. Cheeryble!” His weary brain turned 
the names over and over. It was of no use. 
Curiosity was too much for him. He pulled hin- 
self up and opened his eyes, with a sigh for the 
nap that had so nearly been his. 

His first look found its object. The man was 
unmistakable. To Drake’s mind he was neither 
the Hebrew prophet nor the immortal Cheeryble, 
but he understood at once what the girls were 
trying to express. The man was sitting a few 
feet in advance, and, as he was riding backwards, 
his face was in full view. It was a face suffi- 
ciently unlike the usual type to justify some 
stumbling on the part of any one who tried to 
classify it. 
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Yet Drake tried. His profession brought him 
into close touch with men, and he was accus- 
tomed to lumping them into classes in a some- 
what off-hand way. But this man piqued him. 
He wore warring colors. It was not alone that 
he had the long, sensitive face of the scholar 
with the hands of a workman; that could be 
explained. What held Drake’s wandering thought 
was wonder that any man should carry the eyes 
of a dreaming youth with the mouth and jaw of 
one who had known years and suffering. 

There was more. The man’s hair was white, 
and his shoulders, under his cheap, well-brushed 
coat, had the determined erectness of age, but 
there was youth in his face; elusive, impossible 
of definition, it was yet there. In the eye or lip 
or poise of head, there was somewhere the in- 
tangible spirit of hope and daring that belongs 
to morning, and the blood of untried man. 

Drake moved impatiently, and drew his hand 
across his forehead. . He felt old in contrast. For 
one thing, his own forehead was lined, while the 
man’s was placid as childhood’s should be, the 
thin, shining skin drawn smoothly over a well 
rounded skull. It was a forehead worthy of 
remark in a land where blinding sunshine com- 
bined with eagerness for life to cut deep lines be- 
tween the quietest eyes. Drake thought of Mar- 
ket Street, where he had stood with Godfrey the 
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hour before. It seemed to his disordered imagi- 
nation a confusion of white light and eddying 
dust and frowning men and women. Drake 
shrugged his shoulders at the memory. What 
quiet harbor could this man have found, that the 
contagion of unrest should have passed him by ? 

And the while Drake speculated, he watched. 
It was safe to do so, for the man was following 
his own thought, and it was evidently widely 
removed from the car and its surroundings. It 
was pleasant thought,-for, though his mouth was 
grave, laughter wrinkles tracked deep lines across 
his temples. He seemed to be rehearsing some 
happy experience. 

But wherever he was wandering, Drake’s seru- 
tiny at last called him back. He looked up. It 
was an unexpected look, and went, plummet- 
straight, toward Drake. 

Drake was slow. The look took him by sur- 
prise, and the mask that custom finds essential 
between strangers was not pulled into place in 
time. The questioning interest in Drake’s eyes 
was not to be mistaken. 

Drake drew back. His unreasoned impulse 
was the usual one, — to strive to look negative. 
But the man, on his side, showed no hamper- 
ing self-consciousness. He leaned forward —a 
singularly untrammeled, friendly motion — and 
smiled. And with the smile Drake knew what 
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had made this face worth watching. For it was 
a smile whose good-will had no screening: reser- 
vations. Smiles, as Drake knew them, were apt to 
have a hedgingly tentative quality. Men learn 
to be as cautious as the wood-creatures, who 
sleep with nostrils wide to the warning wind, 
and they grow wary of venturing with any 
unguarded play of feature into the open. But 
this smile had no withdrawals; it left no paths 
for retreat. Yet, with all its betraying friendli- . 
ness, something — some half-whimsical, critical 
wrinkle — saved it from being womanly. It was 
a man’s smile, a man’s who loved his fellows. 

And now the man not only smiled; he half 
rose. But his motion of greeting was checked 
by the engine’s whistle. He looked out of the 
window. They had been traveling in the foot- 
hills for some time, and now the defiles were 
growing deep enough to be called cafions. The 
train was slowing, and the brakeman threw open 
the car door. 

“‘ Madrono Crossing,” he intoned. 

The man looked over at Drake, and shook his 
head. His regretful relinquishment of this ac- 
quaintance was as open as his smile had been, 
and as he picked up his packages and walked 
toward the door, he turned back to Drake with 
a parting nod. 

Drake bowed —then pulled himself out of 
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the crumpled folds of his coat, and followed. 
The train had jarred to a standstill, and when 
Drake reached the car door he saw a station | 
building, a store, one house, and, on both sides of 
the track, green-splashed mountains that climbed 
to a primrose sky. The man, who had been the 
only passenger, was piling his packages on the 
station platform, but, busy as his hands were, 
his eyes wandered back to the window where 
Drake had been sitting. He straightened himself 
to peer more closely when he saw that Drake 
was not there. 

The persistent friendliness of the gesture 
clinched Drake’s whim. The train had given 
the preliminary jolt of starting, but he ran back 
through the car, seized his bag and overcoat, 
and ran on to the back door. The train was 
moving by this time, and the ground by the track 
was hard and gravéled. The brakeman, watching, 
shrieked a high-pitched warning. 

Nevertheless Drake jumped. It was a well 
calculated spring, and he landed with all safety, 
if not with all dignity and equilibrium. 

The man abandoned his packages to the dust, 
and ran forward. “ You’re not hurt?” 

Drake shook his head. He had for the moment 
neither breath nor ideas. Nor did he attempt to 
rise. Why scramble to his feet? His physical 


position was not more open to absurdity than 
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his mental one. Why was he there? He himself 
knew why, but what coin of speech had he at 
command that would convince another? Should 
he tell this composed and courteous man beside 
him that he, Drake Wilmot, a surgeon of some 
repute for sanity as well as skill, had jumped from 
a moving train that he might not lose sight of a 
stranger? That in itself was a simple statement 
of impulse. But the ganglion of motives and 
circumstances that had left him impulse-free was 
not to be probed in a sentence. No, he could not 
sit in the dust of the highway, and rehearse the 
autobiography that was his only explanation. 
Yet he must say something. 

He looked up once more. “It seems abrupt, 
— yet I left the tram to ask it. Does any one 
near here take boarders ?”’ 

For only the fraction of a breath the man 
looked puzzled. He had stood awaiting Drake’s 
initiative with the quiet of one accustomed to 
the unexpected in human action, and he was 
swift to adjust himself to what was equally 
the unexpected in thought. He watched the 
growing amusement in Drake’s face, and his own 
reflected it. 

“ Boarders? Yes.” He looked down at Wil- 
mot with a deliberate, uncurious enjoyment of 
what might be coming next. “Do you want a 
boarding place for yourself?” 
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Drake laughed. “Yes, for myself.” He rose, 
and made an ineffective toilet with a flapping 
handkerchief. “I’ll admit that the desire for 
a boarding place in this particular spot seized 
me rather suddenly.” He walked to the station 
platform, and began to collect the abandoned 
packages. “I made bad work of these for you. 
I hope they ’re not breakable.” 

The man joined him. “They ’re feminine,” 
he said dubiously. “I don’t know much about 
them. They do seem rather in a state of insur- 
rection, don’t they?” He picked up one knobby 
package, and fingered it helplessly. 

Drake smiled. “‘ May Ihave it?” He took the 
package and retied it with swift, sure motions. 

The man watched the pliant fingers. “ You’re 
deft,” he said with the quiet impersonality of 
one who knows that his commendation carries 
weight. 

Drake nodded. “I should be. It’s my pro- 
fession.”’ 

“A profession ?”’ 

“Yes, the tying of knots — or, at least, well 
drilled fingers. I am a surgeon. May I intro- 
duce myself? My name is Wilmot. If you can 
tell me where I can find temporary quarters, I 
have credentials with me. My home is in San 
Francisco.” 


The man held out his hand. “Iam glad to 
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know you. My name is Cavendish — Stephen 
Cavendish. My profession, too, is the tying of 
knots. I am a clergyman.” 

Drake’s acute finger-tips had felt the cal- 
loused bunches on the other’s palm. “But a 
farmer at the present time,” he suggested. 

“Yes — although a clergyman as well. I have 
always been both.” 

“Then there must be a village near.” 

“No. This is our post-station. You think 
there ’s no work for a clergyman? But there are 
people all through the hills. The farms —I mean 
ranches — burrow out of sight in the ravines.” 

Drake was silent a moment as his glance 
sought out the ravines. He drew a deep breath ; 
every fibre of his long frame was conscious of 
the delight of the earth-smell. His look climbed 
up and up. The slopes were patched with clear- 
ings, and brown roads spiraled upward to be lost 
in golden mist. It was very still; a quail piped 
pertly from the roadside. 

Drake turned. “So the ranchers up there 
take boarders?’’ His inclusive gesture swept a 
township of sky. 

Mr. Cavendish smiled again with the look of 
gentle indulgence that seemed habitual. “That 
patch there — and there — and there.” His own 
gesture climbed to the sky-line. “ They all take 
boarders.” 
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“Yet they’re ranches — real ranches, not 
boarding-houses ?” 

“Real ranches. That is, so long as the board- | 
ers hold out. The boarders make the ranches 
possible. They lift the mortgages.” 

“And what do the ranches raise — barring 
boarders ?” 

“Prunes largely. A few vineyards — wine 
grapes. But the boarders are the best investment. 
You see the land stands on end too largely to be 
profitable. Are you planning to stay long, Dr. 
Wilmot?” 

“Am I planning to stay long?” The direct 
question plumped like a stone into Drake’s mood. 
He enjoyed the unreason of his vagary. But 
the clergyman’s tone, though gentle, had an un- 
derlying granite; Drake felt the compulsion of 
accounting for himself. 

“ Am I planning to stay long ?” he repeated. 
‘Mr. Cavendish, did you ever give yourself over 
to impulse ?”’ 

The clergyman deliberated. ‘ With my mind 
— perhaps.”’ 

“ But not with your legs? Then I’m the richer 
in experience. For it was impulse carried my 
legs off that car.” 

“‘Did your baggage go on?” 

“I’ve only this one piece.” Drake walked 
over to where his bag had somersaulted in the 
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roadway. “Ill wire for my things when I find 
where I’m to be.” He came back to Mr. Caven- 
dish. “Impulse is a compromising companion ; 
she lays one open to suspicion.” He spoke more 
gravely. “I’ll be glad to show you my various 
patents of respectability, Mr. Cavendish.” 

But the clergyman shook his head. “Show 
them where you ask for board, if you wish. I 
was wondering where to send you. If you’re to 
stay but a night or two you’ll want to be near 
the station, but if longer” — 

“It will be longer.” 

“Then there’s a farm next to mine — Mrs. 
Thwaite’s. People board there the year round. 
But there are other’? — 

“Tl try Mrs. Thwaite’s.”’ 

“Then I'll drive you up.” The clergyman 
turned to his packages. “But” — he looked 
back at Drake, and stopped — “ this will be the 
second leap for you to-day. You’re sure you 
wish to make it?” 

“Why not?” 

The clergyman thought a moment. “There is 
no reason. Except that I’m sure it’s new to you 
to act on impulse.” 

“So I suggest rules and definite lines, do I?” 

“You suggest confidence in yourself — 
surety.”” The clergyman elaborated the thought 
slowly as he spoke. “TI can hardly think that the 
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sort of control that you seem to have could have 
been learned from following impulse.” 

Drake looked away. Again he felt jaded with 
experience. In what outlived mood of youth 
would he himself have been able to unbosom 
his thought so frankly to a stranger? Yet the 
clergyman did it without self-consciousness, and, 
moreover, his surmise was right. 

“Yes,” Drake agreed. “I’ve worn the rou- 
tine harness somewhat faithfully, and I suspect 
that I’m doing it still.” He stopped and laughed, 
half quizzically. “T can’t get away from it. For 
even my impulse, as you call it, is well ordered. 
It’s in line with my purpose—and I have a 
purpose — that I should search for peace. And 
so’’— He stopped again and looked at the 
clergyman. “T think that your cloth gives me 
excuse for saying this,” he went on more hesi- 
tatingly; “and so I followed you.” 

The clergyman studied Drake gravely. “You’re 
very tired,” he said at last. 

“I’m going to stop being tired.” 

“<The mountains shall bring peace,’ ” quoted 
the clergyman. “I hope that will prove true 
for you, Dr. Wilmot. Your impulse has already 
borne fruit; it has given me pleasure. That’s 
something accomplished, isn’t it, whatever else 
the hills may have in store for you? I’Il get my 
horse now if you’ll wait here.” 


CHAPTER III 


THREE WOMEN 


Tue clergyman’s horse wore dingy gray. His 
long, wagging head implied that his was a 
chastened soul, resigned to the will of the bit, 
but his nose had a touch of the aquiline. He see- 
sawed wisely up the long grade, sighing deeply 
where the curves were short. His manner had 
the air of bedraggled endurance that is the 
strongest weapon of a complaining woman. 

He stopped at last, and, with a longer sigh 
than usual, looked back at the clergyman. The 
stretch of road ahead climbed defiantly toward 
the sun. : 

The clergyman sighed in turn. “ Very well, 
Ranger.” He turned to Drake. “I think I’ll 
walk up this grade.” 

“No, no! Sit still. I’ll enjoy walking.” 
Drake was over the wheel as he spoke. “Can 
you tell me where to go?” 

“But that isn’t necessary,” Mr. Cavendish 
protested. “We can both ride soon. I always 
walk this grade if there are two of us in the 
cart. Ranger expects it.” 
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“ And Ranger kicks,’ Drake nodded. “I know 
the type. But I need the walk. Is it straight 
ahead ? ” 

“Straight ahead, — about two miles more. 
The house is on the right-hand side. If you 
really prefer to walk I’ll take your bag and tell 
Mrs. Thwaite that you’re coming, — that is, if 
Ranger gets there first. It won’t be too much 
for you?” 

Drake flushed. “I’m more of an athlete than 
Tlook. But I won’t walk fast. Ranger will catch 
me on the next level.” 

The clergyman’s voice followed. “ There’s 
not an inch of level in the next four miles,” he 
called. 

Wilmot climbed briskly. He hummed to him- 
self as he walked, — not a murmur of content, 
but a restrained, throaty note of exultation. A 
lark was calling, and his pulses swung rhythmi- 
cally in answer. He seized a spray of redwood, 
and, crushing the needles in his hand, breathed 
them deeply. 

He had walked for some time when it occurred 
to him that Ranger had not passed him. The 
thought slowed his steps. He must loiter, and 
let the clergyman arrive at Mrs. Thwaite’s first. 
It would hardly be pleasant, Drake realized, to 
present himself, to even the most obliging of 
landladies, without so much as a bag to suggest 
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permanence and convention. He looked around. 
The roadway was well hedged with half-grown 
brush, redwood, and strangely twined madroio, 
but just where he stood a path opened in the 
brushy wall. 

He paused and looked down the path. The 
road followed the shoulder of the ridge, and the 
path dropped like a weighted stone straight into 
the canon below. It was less a path than a 
tunnel; trees embraced it with curving arms; it 
looked like the bore of a giant cannon, green- 
inlaid. A pungent smell of damp and decay 
came from its depths, and Drake sniffed curi- 
ously. It was the cellar smell that in his child- 
hood had always stood for mysteries and haunted 
castles. He could recall the sensation, and he 
found it precious. The swing of the meadow- 
lark’s madness was still in his blood. He deter- 
mined to explore. 

His downward plunge was swift, for the leaf- 
carpeted floor was slimy with dampness. He 
slipped from side to side, catching at the guard- 
ing tree-trunks. Caution whispered to him at 
moments to remember what the backward climb 
would be, but he brushed her aside. A brook 
was calling him. 

The brook, when he found it, was a trickle of 
topaz, and winding as a smoke-wreath. It was 
fringed with ferns, —a rank, breast-high tangle 
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that seemed uncannily tropical in a spot that was 
still clammy with the damp of winter rains. For 
May had yet to bring her springtime breath 
down through the tunnel to this caiion depth; 
she dallied in the sunshine-lighted fields above. 

Here was isolation, if not mystery. Drake 
stretched his arms above his head. His boyhood 
mood continued. He felt as alone, as primevally 
remote from civilization as when, a little lad, he 
had played in a lonely field at twilight and con- 
vinced himself that he was Crusoe. The spot was 
crystalline with solitude; even the hacked red- 
wood log that served as a bridge under his feet 
failed to remind him that others had come that 
way before. 

And just at that moment he saw a man’s 
shoulder move beside him in the shadow of a 
tree. 

Drake’s backward step was instinctive. The 
habit of cities and crowded ways had dropped 
from him, and his recoil was as swift as his sav- 
age ancestor’s might have been, when, club in 
hand, he met a skin-clad stranger on the fens. 

But this stranger was even unpleasantly pacific. 
He had evidently tried to evade notice, but, dis- 
covered, he backed into the path with a concili- 
atory bow. Drake nodded briefly. The man was 
an intrusion in more ways than one. He did not 
sort with the country air. In spite of his slouch- 
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ing shoulders there was an air of flabby jaunti- 
ness about him that suggested the cheap vices 
of the town. | 

But what was he doing here? He must have 
come from the other direction. Drake suddenly 
decided to push on. It would be interesting to 
see what could have brought this type of man to 
such an unfrequented place. 

So Drake stepped across to the other side of 
the ravine, and started up the grade. The path 
was steep and winding, and he needed to pick 
his way. Yet at the first curve some unanalyzed 
force sent his glance upward. 

And then he knew why the man had been 
standing back there in the fern-hollow. Drake 
stopped with a shrug. Here was no mystery, but 
a world-old explanation. For his climbing glance 
had found a woman. She was walking up the 
trail some rods in advance, and the speed of her 
step was evident and taxing. She must have 
been with the man in the hollow, and have fled 
_ at the sound of Drake’s step. 

Drake halted. All the healing of solitude had 
gone out of the woodland. In his unreasonable 
irritation he forgot that it was he who had been 
_ the intruder. The boyish thrill of adventure that 
had stirred his blood was gone. Yet he deter- 
mined to go on. If he retraced his way, he 
would meet the man once more. He felt a sort 
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of indolent distaste at the thought of encounter- 
ing him again; better a fruitless walk. 


And so he climbed on; and as he went, he 


watched the woman, who still kept in advance. 
To be sure, it was little of her that he could 
see, for a long, brown cloak covered her, domino- 
wise, from feet to hair. She was well masked. 
Yet she was pleasant to watch. Even in the 
disguising cloak she was tall and slender, and her 
swift, sure motions implied grace and youth. 

But in a moment Drake lagged that she might 
disappear. He lost sight of her around a curve, 
and when she came in view again she was catch- 
ing, as if for support, at the hanging branches 
of a tree. Drake saw that he was being cruel. 
The woman was evidently trying to escape him, 
and his own laboring muscles told him that, how- 
ever light her step, she could hardly climb at 
that speed without cost. 

As he went on, the lagging of his ok was 
not wholly choice. He frowned as he doggedly 
planted one foot in advance of the other. It 
angered him that the walk should tax his breath. 
The strength that for a time had carried him 
gayly had been a false crutch, a passing endur- 
ance caught from the sweet life-sense of the 
May air. Now he was tired —tired. Tired and 
weak ! 


The path reached the sunlight at the edge of 


a i ra ee _ ~ 
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a clearing; a vineyard, unploughed and neglected, 
and flung like a wrinkled garment over the 
shoulder of the ridge. The curiosity that had 
first started Drake up that side of the ravine was 
unrewarded. The vineyard was untenanted by 
man or building. Even the brown-cloaked woman 
had disappeared. 

Drake threw himself on the ground. The 
earth cradled him in a sun-warmed hollow, and 
he leaned back blissfully, prepared to resign him- 
self to the delicious languor of the spring day. 
But he soon stirred uneasily. There was some- 
thing untranquil in the very beauty about him; 
it was beauty that stood for accomplishment. 
He looked down, down, over miles of tumbling 
woodland, and every foot of it was stirring with 
active life. Thrushes called from the thickets, 
and trees swayed above him; there were nests in 
the thickets, and fruit was forming on the trees. 
Everywhere was promise of fruition. He seemed 
the only idler on an un-idle earth. 

He moved impatiently. Puffs of smoke were 
being blown upward from the floor of the valley ; 
a trai was going back to San Francisco; the 
San Francisco he had turned his back upon; the 
San Francisco where his work lay. What right 
had he here? The unrest of spring, its haunt- 
ing sense of neglected possibilities, clutched at 
him. He had told the clergyman that he was 
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acting from a steady purpose ; at this moment he 
doubted that he was; it all seemed nebulous, im- 
practical. He rose with a frown. Tired or not, | 
he must walk off this mood. 

But he did not retrace his steps. He disliked 
the thought of the damp fern-hollow, and deter- 
mined to follow the edge of the vineyard and 
see whether there was not a path that led along 
the ridge. 

He walked softly on the yielding ground. The 
thrushes were intoxicated with song and laughter, 
and he would not disturb them. But his caution 
was thrown away. He had not gone many feet 
before he stopped with a suddenness that sent a 
whir of wings through the thickets. For just as 
he was again feeling wholly alone, he heard a 
long, choking sob. 

He listened incredulously. There was no one 
in sight. Could his imagination have twisted the 
cry of some bird or animal into this echo of his 
own unhappy thought? But the sobs persisted. 
They were fainter now, and suggested the wail- 
ing of a spent child, or of an elder whose resist- 
ance is sapped, and who lets emotion take its 
will. 

The sound seemed to come from a clump of 
bushes a few paces farther on, and Drake walked 
toward it — still with guarded step. He had no 
thought of spying ; his caution was unconscious. 
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It was the deference of hushed noise that he 
showed instinctively when he thought himself in 
the presence of grief. 

And so he rounded the thicket unobserved. 
A woman was lying at full length on the ground, 
and her long, slender shape quivered and turned 
under the shroud of her cloak. It was the woman 
he had seen on the trail, and again the cloak 
masked her; even her hair was covered by the 
peaked hood. Drake stared stupidly. A corner 
of the cloak was turned back, and showed a tar- 
tan lining ; he followed the pattern of the checks 
with dully painstaking care. 

But this inertia of thought was only for a 
moment. Then Drake realized that here was 
something that was not for him to know, and he 
withdrew eye and step. He was abashed at his 
discovery. Whatever this sorrow that he had 
stumbled on, it was not for a stranger to have 
seen, much less to offer to share. His one thought 
was to escape undetected, and find the highway. 

He went back to find the path. The search 
took some time, for the right opening evaded 
him. He explored cattle trails that doubled back 
to their starting-point. Stars were beginning to 
prick the twilight sky before he found himself 
slipping down the right incline. The trail, once 
found, was unmistakable even in the dusk, but 
it was wearisome. As he stumbled on, Drake 
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thought of the speed at which his thoughtless- 
ness had pushed the woman up the long, panting 
grade. He was again glad that he had not seen 
her face. 

Once back in the highroad he walked rapidly. 
He could not be far from Mrs. Thwaite’s, he 
thought, for he had certainly walked two miles. 
So when the first turn showed him a clearing 
and a house, he turned toward it. The house 
stood on a knoll, and the private road that led 
to it was erect as a ladder. Drake was breathless 
when he reached the door. 

There was delay after his knock, though the 
door was hospitably open. A woman came at 
last. She was tall and slender; young, Drake 
thought, though the lamp, which she held above 
her, threw baffling shadows on her face. 

“¢ No, Mr. Cavendish lives here. Mrs. Thwaite’s 
is just beyond.” She had a springtime voice. 
“You can see Mrs. Thwaite’s lights through the 
trees. Shall I give you a lantern?” 

“Tt’s not dark out here.” Drake lingered. He 
liked the voice, and the chance meeting. “I 
came — that is, I started — with Mr. Cavendish. 
I wonder if my bag is here. Mr. Cavendish was 
kind enough to take it.” 

“So you ’re Dr. Wilmot. You must have lost 
your way. Did you leave the highroad?” She 
shifted the lamp so that her face was in shadow, 
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but Drake thought that she looked troubled. It 
occurred to him that his delay might have an- 
noyed Mr. Cavendish. 

“Am I very late?” he asked penitently. 
“T’ve had a long ramble. Do you know whether 
Mrs. Thwaite can take me in?” 

“Yes, they’re waiting for you. Your bag is 
there.” Her tone dismissed him, yet did it with 
a sort of graceful cordiality. “17Il hold the lamp 
till you get down the hill.” 

Drake smiled as he went on. “ Are they all 
young and willowy in the mountains?” he 
thought. “Two in an hour is a large average.” 

It took him but a moment to reach Mrs. 
Thwaite’s : a low, rambling house, also on a knoll, 
and pierced with welcoming lights. Here, again, 
the door stood open, and as Drake looked up he 
laughed audibly. For a tall, slender woman was 
awaiting him. She stood, blocked in shadow, in 

the lighted doorway, and her eyes peered into 
the dusk. 

“Number three!” Drake muttered. “1 must 
be sleep-walking.” He went forward with amuse- 
ment that he knew he must keep out of his 
speech. “I beg your pardon. Does Mrs. Thwaite” 
_—he stopped, both step and voice. “ Why, 
Marion Whiting!” he cried. “ You here! You, 
of all people!”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


MARION WHITING 


THE woman took Drake’s outstretched hand, and 
drew him into the lighted room. 

“ Well?” she questioned. 

Drake looked at her. “Mrs. Whiting!” he 
ejaculated again. ‘“ What a coincidence! ” 

Mrs. Whiting laughed. She was a brown- 
toned woman of perhaps thirty, with heavily- 
veiled dark eyes, and a grieving red mouth. “I’m 
not a coincidence.” She had an indolent voice, 
rich in modulations. “I’m an intention. I’m 
always here in May.” 

Drake still held) her hand. “Nevertheless, 
you're a coincidence. Or I am —something is. 
And to think that I should have come straight 
to you by accident. For we’ve been searching 
for you for a week.” 

We?” 

“‘ Godfrey and I.” 

The hand in Drake’s grasp flinched. “ God- 
frey ?” 

“He came home a week ago. Naturally, he 
wanted to see you.” 
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away. “Come into the dining-room. Supper is 
waiting.’’ She showed Drake his seat, then went 
into the kitchen, to come back “Bie a tray full 
of covered dishes. “TI told Mrs. Thwaite that 
Id be glad to serve you,” she explained. “She 
is tired, and your coming made unexpected 
work.” 

“ But youll stay here with me?” 

Mrs. Whiting sat down across the table. “ If 
you ‘ll eat, and let me do the talking. You say 
you could n’t find me?” 

“Your aunt said you ’d gone east — but might 
be back any day.” 

Mrs. Whiting smiled. “My aunt saves her 
conscience in original ways. I asked her not to 
give any one my address. After all, I suppose 
that Madrono Crossing is east.” 

Drake shook his head. “ How quietly you 
accept things! You make me feel excitable — 
explosive. You always do. Why don’t you look 
surprised — ask questions?” 

“When Mr. Cavendish told me all about you 
an hour ago?” 

“ At least, you might ask me why I came.” 

Marion Whiting drew a pattern on the table- 
cloth, and her mouth was smiling. “ I remember a 
day, Drake,” she said, — her smile still veiled, — 
“when you’d have given me no time to ask 
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you. When you’d have told me without ques- 
tion.” 

Drake nodded with a smile of his own. He 
was so much at peace with his surroundings that 
he would have smiled at anything. His peace 
was physical and mental. He liked the chicken 
and hot biscuits on his plate. He liked Marion 
across the table from him. He had hardly seen 
her since her marriage and widowhood, but there 
had been a time, years before, when he had seen 
her daily. It was characteristic of her unfailing 
tact, he thought, to drop back into the past now. 

“You’re right,” he agreed with reminiscent 
slowness. “I was an appalling egotist.” 

But Marion’s hand protested. “ Indeed, I 
didn’t mean that! I meant that, long ago, 
youd have been so full of what you were doing 
that you’d have told me of it at once; it would 
have escaped you in spite of yourself. You did 
things with such singleness of interest.” 

“<-You put it in past tense?” 

Marion hesitated. “ You see I know so little 
about you now. But that you should take a 
holiday, and come into the country in this way, — 
that’s new. You never had time for a holiday 
in your preoccupied days. How long do you 
plan to stay?” 

“Six months — possibly a year.” 

‘Marion rose. “ Drake!” 
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Drake went on eating. “This is a triumphant 
moment,” he observed to his chicken. “I’ve sur- 
prised her.” 

Marion sat down again. “ Yes, you’ve sur- 
prised me.” Her voice had regained its sweet 
monotony of tone. “But didn’t you do it at 
the expense of — exaggeration ?”’ 

Nov? 

“¢ What does it mean, Drake ?”’ 

Drake pushed his plate away. “ Mrs. Thwaite 
can have these. No, I don’t care for dessert — 
only the coffee.” He leaned back in his chair. 
‘It means, Marion, that I’m overworked ; that 
I’m going to rest for a year.” 

“ A year’s holiday ?” 

“A year’s work-a-day. I’m going to turn 
rancher.”’ 

“ Have you been ill, Drake ?” 

“Not at all. I’ve simply been overworked — 
overworked for some years.”” He rose and walked 
the floor, as if impatient at a memory. “I’m 
beginning to pay the piper. So now I’m going 
to stop.” He halted in front of Marion. “ Do 
you understand ?”’ 

Marion raised her eyes. “ I — don’t — know,” 
she hesitated. She drew away from Drake that 
she might examine him from under her long 
lashes. The single lamp gave a dim, yellow light 
that left the room in soft dusk. There was an air 
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of remoteness in the shadows; they deepened 
the gentle inscrutability that had always piqued 
Drake in Marion. “I don’t know that I do | 
understand,” she repeated. 

Drake laid his hand on her chair. “ You’re 
the most restful woman! You take things in 
such blessed quiet. You see my little world’s 
been rather—strenuous—in its remonstrance.” 

“I may be gathering myself for remonstrance. 
Tell me more.” 

“It’s told. The facts are simple. I’ve never 
been a very satisfactory machine at best,”— he 
held out a slender arm, and scowled at it con- 
temptuously, — “and now I’m out of repair. 
Nothing organic, simply over-usage. But I’m 
tired of bolstering myself with drugs and tonics. 
A. year out of doors should put me on bed-rock 
again. I’m going to take the year.” 

“ You ’ve given up your office ? ” 

“Yes, I’ve made a clean break.” 

Marion rose. Her eyes were on a level with 
Drake’s, and they were troubled. “Was it neces- 
sary to throw everything behind you? Could n’t 
you have taken a rest, and then gone back for a 
few weeks?” 

Drake gave a vexed laugh. “Now you’re 
being usual — like Godfrey, for instance. You 
mean could n’t I have ‘worried along,’ if I’d 


been willing? Yes, I suppose that I could.” 
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Marion pulled a rocking-chair forward, and 
sat down, but her glance was still upon Drake. 
“ How little you’ve changed!” she said won- 
deringly. 

Drake followed. “I wonder what you 
mean ?”’ 

“Don’t you see?’’ Marion smiled to herself. 
“© You ’ve the same intolerance of half measures 
that 1 remember in you long ago. You think 
that you ’re not capable of doing your best work 
now, and you’re not willing to do short of your 
best. You can’t compromise on the expedient 
thing. You never could.” 

“ But why should I?”’ Drake ejaculated. He 
walked to and fro the length of the room. “ God- 
frey asks where my ambition has gone. He can’t 
see that this is a form of it, —a virulent form. 
What is a year, —if there’s better work wait- 
ing at the end? I can’t understand this malady 
of eagerness. Remember,’ —he stopped, and 
looked down at Marion, —“‘ remember that, time 
and again, I’ve had asa physician to advise men 
to do just this thing. I’ve had to tell them to 
drop out of step for a time. And then I’ve had 
to listen to their revolt — to their incredulity 
and rage. There isn’t one in ten who will do it. 
They hang on and fight to the last gasp. But 
there ’s nothing plucky in it. It’s fetich worship 
— a perversion.” 
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Marion’s smile reached her eyes. “Are you 
trying to convert me or yourself?” 

“I suppose I am preaching.” Drake dropped 
into a chair. “ But I’ve met so much argument 
that I take opposition for granted now, and 
charge away at everybody.” 

Marion stretched out her hand; a large, capa- 
ble hand, smooth, and strongly muscled. “ You 
can spare your ammunition,” she said. “ You 
converted me before you began.” 

“Then you do understand ?” 

“ Fatally well. For — well, I’ve had to fight 
the same inclination in myself. I don’t know 
that I congratulate you on your disposition, but 
I understand it. I wonder whether you’ll ever 
learn to temporize gracefully. As it is, you re 
too greedy of perfection. to find life or your own 
work very satisfactory. It isn’t exactly a con- 
venient habit of mind. It’s perhaps fortunate that 
you re not married.” 

Drake looked at her, and shook his head. 
“ Yes, you certainly do understand.” 

“What shall I write Godfrey?” he asked a 
few minutes later. “May I tell him that you ’re 
here? I must n’t take advantage of the accident 
of finding you.” 

Marion’s glance was on the floor. “Is your 
brother going to stay long ?” she asked evenly. 
“Is it a business trip?” 
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“No—and yes. He was coming on his own 
account. Then when the firm found that he was 
determined to get away, they gave him some 
matters to attend to here. He may have to go 
on to Japan. It’s electrical business, you know, 
and they’re putting in some large plants over 
there.” 

“He'll find it a pleasant trip. Though the 
summer ’s not”? — 

** May I write to him, Marion?” 

Marion rose. “ How could you leave him? ” 
she asked indignantly. “How could you leave 
him when he ’d been home only a week! ” 

“Tt wasn’t what I’d have liked. But I’d 
made my arrangements, and it was late to change 
them. Then remember, Marion, that Godfrey 
did n’t come home again on my account. May I 
tell him that you are here?” 

Marion walked to the door. “ Come and look 
out at the dark and the stars,” she said. “ You’ll 
have to go out in this velvet blackness, and 
wall to your room over ploughed ground. Then 
you ‘ll stumble over a grape-vine, and fall, and 
the stars will look far away, and bleak, and 
you ll be cold, and wonder why you ever left 
home. But in the morning the sunshine will 
come. Yes, Drake, I’m going to answer your 
question. But, you see, I’ve given no one my 
address. Yet I shall hope to see your brother 
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before he goes. Perhaps he’ll come up here to 
see you.” 

“Perhaps he will.’ Drake’s smile was un- 
checked, and he watched the color rise in Marion’s 
face. “I'll write and suggest it to him.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE CLOAK 


“ ApvertIsE for a ranch!” Mrs. Thwaite re- 
peated. “ Well, Dr. Wilmot, I remember having 
them tell me, when I was a little girl, of a man 
who advertised for a cat. I’ve forgotten how 
many days it took to get the road clear; the 
people with baskets and old pillow-slips just 
_ blocked the way.” | 

“So all these ranches are for sale?” Drake 
asked. 

“Mine ain’t—and maybe Mr. Cavendish’s. 
I guess you could get any of the others.” 

It was the next morning, and Marion, Mrs. 
Thwaite, and Drake sat in the dining-room. The 
sun was shining, and half-blown Castilian roses 
pushed over the window-sill. 

“There’s a ranch across the road, down a 
little piece,” Mrs. Thwaite continued. “It might 
suit you. It’s for sale or lease. Twenty acres 
—ten in prunes. There’s a pretty good house; 
I’ve got the key. The ranch ain’t very bad; it 
ain't very good. The land’s all right —no alkali 
— but it’s pretty straight up in the air. I used 
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to tell Mr. Hodgkins — it’s his place, but he’s 
moved away —that his prune orchard looked 
like it was pasted against the mountain like wall- 
paper. Still, if you irrigate— But I judge” — 
she hunted for a courteous phrase of inquiry — 
“T judge you ain’t much acquainted with ranch- 
ing, Dr. Wilmot?” 

“Not much,” Drake agreed. “ But I think 
that I’ll go over and have a look at that place. 
It sounds as if I couldn’t damage it, and that’s 
something. I suppose I’ll make confusion of the 
crop. Do you want to come with me, Marion?” 

Marion shook her head. “ You can look it 
over better alone. By the way, what made you 
so late last night ?”’ 

Drake smiled across the table. He thought 
how young Marion looked. “ Last night?” he 
said. “Oh, I had an adventure. Want to hear 
about it ?”’ 

“ Talking of adventures,’ Mrs. Thwaite inter- 
rupted, “I’ve just been out to ask Ching if he’d 
mind not putting fancy frosting on the roast 
chicken. I’ve been ever since last Sunday try- 
ing to get my grit up to speak to him about it. I 
declare I’d rather have a tooth out than ask that 
China boy to change his ideas. I guess he’s 
fixing to leave anyway. I declare I don’t know 
what I’m going to do— and this just the begin- 
ning of the season. He’ll make the fourth this 
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spring. I told Mrs. Cavendish,” — she stopped 
to laugh with comfortable chuckles, — “I told 
Mrs. Cavendish that it was all the fault of them 
mission schools. They teach the heathen to sing, 
‘I can tarry, I can tarry, but a night.’ She was 
awful horrified.”’ 

Marion laughed. “ That ’s what you’re coming 
to if you try to keep house here.” She raised 
her eyebrows at Drake. 

But Drake looked superior. “ Not I. I’ll send 
for Yamado, my Japanese office boy, you know.” 

“ Can he cook?” 

“He can read English, and I’ll give him a 
eook-book. I’ll answer for the result. Yamado’s 
a wonder. He looks like carved ivory, but he’s 
capable as a steam-engine. He owns me; keeps 
track of my engagements, and tells me when my 
clothes are getting shabby. Well—if you’ll 
give me the key, I’ll see that ranch.” 

The way to the ranch was down-hill, and 
Drake walked it with rising exhilaration. It was 
a clear morning, radiantly sun-filled and still. 
Behind him the mountains were green and ame- 
thyst, and climbed toward the zenith ; at his feet 
the ravine-terraced land fell down and down, a 
tumbling waterfall. A waterfall that in the 
spring was foam-crested with the white drift of 
the blossoming prunes. 

He found that the ranch justified Mrs. Thwaite’s 
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rhetoric; it was literally tipped on edge against 
the mountain. The one ledge of level that ran, 
shelf-wise, through it was used for the house 
and stables, and the prune-trees were forced to 
wander up and down the mountain, their trunks 
crooked till they looked like sturdy-kneed chil- 
dren bending to the grade. 

Drake looked over the stable and corrals ; they 
seemed in fair condition; then he fitted the key 
in the door of the house. The key turned easily 
but in the wrong direction. He pulled at the 
door, but it resisted. He turned the key back, 
and tried again; the door opened. It had been 
left unlocked. 

The sense of possession that was already strong 
upon him made him resent this carelessness on 
the part of Mrs. Thwaite, or whoever had been 
caretaker, and he walked hastily through the 
rooms. He found that they would be livable 
enough when clean. The window-shades were — 
rolled high, and the morning sun was disinfect- 
ing the untidy corners; yet, even with the heat 
to bring out the odors, it occurred to him that 
he noticed little of the stale smell of an unused 
house. 

And so he was unconsciously prepared for 
what he found. He opened a bedroom door, a 
bedroom on the ground floor. A roll of blankets 
Jay in a tumbled heap, and an overturned box 
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with crumbs, and a half-eaten sandwich lay on a 
wooden butter-plate. 

Drake stepped in, and picked up the bread. 
Tt was fresh, and its spongy edge showed the 
marks of teeth. He had evidently interrupted 
breakfast. He walked to the window, but knew, 
as he did so, that he would see nothing. His 
noisy passage through the empty rooms had 
given the owner of the breakfast ample time to 
escape. 

Drake closed the window, and fastened it. The 
catch was uninjured. In whatever way the occu- 
pant of the room had left, he had evidently 
entered with all dignity by way of the door. 

Well, he had been a fairly inoffensive occu- 
pant, Drake decided. In spite of the litter, there 
was nothing disagreeable about the room. The 
gray blankets were of cheap, light quality, and 
were new; the red pasteboard marking cards 
were still sewed to the edges. 

Yet Drake kicked at the blankets rather gin- 
gerly. There was nothing in them, but on the 
floor underneath lay a slip of paper. He picked 
it up; he started to use his knife and pencil as 
tongs, but the paper, like the blankets, looked 
clean. It was a strip an inch or more wide, torn 
apparently from the top of a letter. One side 
was covered with writing, a regular, well-formed 
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hand. “ But remember that this is the last time I 
will see you,” Drake read. “ Next month I will 
leave the money with’? — Drake turned the 
paper, but the concluding words had been torn 
away. The other side of the paper was blank 
except for a street number written in pencil, in 
another and less orderly hand. Drake read the 
number, half curiously, wondering at himself the 
while. It was a San Francisco address, and he 
could place it approximately ; a poor quarter, but 
respectable enough. He twisted the paper in his 
fingers, and dropped it; then picked it up. It 
might be a clue to the tramp. 

But he was more interested in his own thought 
than in the tramp. He went back to the outside 
door, and, pulling it open, started out. His 
thought was hurried, and he locked the door 
in a sort of impetuous absorption ; a mood that 
claimed him when he was making plans. And 
so it happened that he was able to turn and start 
down the short steps without looking up. He ran 
with full force into a woman. 

The woman was standing on the lowest step, 
and the shock of the impact would have thrown 
her backward if Drake had not seized her. Their 
figures swayed for a moment in forced nearness, 
and Drake felt a confused pleasure in the woman’s | 
sureness of poise. Then they came to equilibrium, 
and his arms fell. 
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“T beg your pardon! Why, it’s Miss Caven- 
dish! Indeed, 1 do beg — It 1s Miss Cavendish, 
isn’t it?” 

The girl nodded as if still too breathless for 
speech. She was without doubt the girl of the 
springtime voice who had held the lamp for 
Drake the night before. Seen in the daylight 
she was young and fresh-colored. The encounter 
had thrown her hat backward, and she put up 
her hands to catch the loosened ends of her 
abundant hair ; it was gold hair, and shone redly 
in the sunlight. Drake looked at the hair, and 
searched for fresh apologies. 

“ But it didn’t hurt me in the least,” the girl 
interrupted ; “and was quite what I deserved 
for coming up in such a quiet, cat-footed way. 
You ’ve been through the house, Dr. Wil- 
mot?” 

“Yes, I’ve been through the house. Would 
you”’ — It occurred to him that she looked 
very untried and girlish, and that the sight of 
_ the tramp’s blankets might frighten her. So he 
changed the form of his question. “Can I do 
anything for you?” 

She stared at him with a little preoccupied 
frown. “ You’ve been through the house? Did 
you find — Was Mr. Cavendish with you?” 

‘Mr. Cavendish? No, I haven’t seen him. 
Were you looking for him?” 
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She stopped a moment. “No, I wasn’t look- 
ing for him. But you’re sure he’s not been 
through the house? I was looking for a slip of 
paper. You did n’t find one, did you? I dropped 
one there. It had an address on it.” 

The torn paper was still in Drake’s hand. “ It 
can’t be this?” 

“But it is. Thank you.” She twisted the 
paper in her fingers. “That was all.” 

But Drake held out his hand. “ Let me copy 
the address on another paper. I don’t like to 
have you carry that. It had a strange bedfellow. 
A tramp slept in the house last night, and this 
was under his blankets.” 

“Never mind.” She rolled the paper, and 
tucked it in her belt. “A tramp? We see them 
here occasionally. You’re interested in the ranch, 
Dr. Wilmot?” 

“T’m thinking of leasing it.” 

“Not at once!” 

“If I can make terms.” 

She studied him a moment as if adjusting 
herself to a new perspective. “ Did you see the 
tramp ?”’ she asked unexpectedly. 

“No. He had gone through the window. I 
must remember to tell Mr. Cavendish, so he’ll 
be on the lookout.” 

Miss Cavendish stepped toward him. She was 
a vivid picture in spite of her plain black gown. 
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It was not her hair alone; her skin had a clear 
pink and white that marked her as a new-comer 
to the California sun and wind. 

“Why trouble Mr. Cavendish?” Her lilting 
voice had a note of eagerness that reminded 
Drake of the clergyman. “He worries over his 
responsibilities. The tramp was probably there 
for the one night on his way over the mountains. 
He ‘ll leave, anyway, if you take the ranch. Why 
say more about it? There are complications 
enough in life as it is— even at Madrono Cross- 
ing.” She nodded a good-morning and walked 
swiftly away. Drake watched her as she disap- 
peared, and smiled at her last words. Her dainty 
girlishness seemed amusingly removed from a 
knowledge of complications of any kind. There 
was a thistledown buoyancy about her that again 
suggested the clergyman; she had his air of 
youth and resolute hope crystallized in more con- 
crete form. 

Drake went back to Mrs. Thwaite’s, and talked 
terms for a half hour; then he turned to look for 
Marion. He searched through the ranch, knock- 
ing at the wrong doors, and peering into ham- 
mocks. The ranch amused him; it was a sort of 
wabbling compromise between ranch and summer 
resort. The land, which ran irregularly up and 
down, was roughly ploughed as if for cultivation, 
but the prune-trees sheltered rough cottages, and 
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the boarders, who slept in the cottages, rifled 
both fruit and blossom. 

Drake had seen the other boarders at break- 
fast. With the easy indifference of a man who 
admires many women and loves none, he had 
disposed of them in a phrase,—they did not 
interest him; they were negative, sad-colored. 
He watched one of them now as she picked her 
way with protesting daintiness over the rough 
ground, and he thought of Marion’s step ; indo- 
lent, but clean-cut. He began to whistle under 
his breath; a note of self-approval and commen- 
dation of the world. A half-written letter to 
Godfrey lay at that moment in his room. 

He found Marion at last in a hollow under the 
buckeyes, and threw himself down beside her. 

“‘T’ve leased the ranch,” he announced. 

Marion shook her head. “I’m afraid you’re 
growing old and cautious, Drake. You’ve been 
away as much as an hour, and you’ve only leased 
one ranch. I’m afraid you’re showing inde- 
cision. So you’re really going to stay here?” 
She smiled very happily; there was a purr of 
evident content under her gibes. 

Drake used his hat as a fan. “Oh, I’ve not 
been leasing ranches all this long time. I’ve had 
an adventure with a wood dryad; a dryad with 
yellow hair — yards long.” He went on to bur- 
lesque his encounter with Miss Cavendish, but 
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he did not mention the tramp; it seemed hardly 
worth while. As Miss Cavendish had said, “Why 
keep up complications?” It was an easy philo- 
sophy, and suited the spring air. 

‘“‘Miss Cavendish seems curiously self-possessed, 
with all her simplicity,” he concluded. “I sup- 
pose you’ll say that’s part of the calm of the 
hills.” 

Marion smiled lazily. “I should n’t call Agatha 
simple — and she’s only been in the hills since 
last autumn: She’s not Mr. Cavendish’s daughter. 
She’s his niece ; his youngest brother’s child.” 

“‘She’s exactly like him.” 

“‘ Yes, she is like him — one side of him. And 
she’s idolatrously fond of him. That’s the best 
side of Agatha.” 

“ You don’t like her?” 

‘J —[’ll tell you six months hence. I admire 
her — in some ways. But she baffles me; evades 
me.” 

“‘She’s probably busy.” 

“The joyous literalness of a man! I don’t 
mean that she avoids me —physically. But | 
can only get so far with her. She sheds my per- 
sonality — as a mackintosh sheds rain.” 

Drake narrowed his eyes. “ You’re out of 
my depth. I thought — I’ve seen her twice — 
I thought her not only very sunny, but distinctly 
approachable.” 
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“Oh, she’s embodied sunshine, always; hair 
and temper. But sometimes I’ve thought that 
it was a good deal of it on the outside. That it 
was like the San Francisco sunshine, brilliant 
and cold — like electric light.” 

Drake’s hand protested. 

“JT know, I know.” Marion laughed. “1’ll 
admit I put that rather strongly. My imagery 
carried me away. And it’s very pretty to see 
Agatha with her uncle. She studies his pleasure 
all the time, and she must be a great delight to 
him. You see she’s seen more or less of the 
world,—her father was the wanderer of the 
family, — while her uncle has led a very restricted 
life.” 

“ Has he always lived here in the hills?” 

“No, he’s been here only a few years. He 
spent his life in some prairie village. I think, 
from what he’s told me, that he was born into 
the ministry, bred to it, and educated for it, all 
in the limits of his county. But he’s a wide 
reader; he has a student’s mind, and the widest 
charity. His influence here is marvelous. He’s 
very different from his wife, who’s a bigot — 
the sweetest bigot I ever knew, but still a bigot. 
Why did you follow him, Drake ?” 

“‘A whim, I suppose.” 

“But you’ve always a reason under your 
whims.” 
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“© Well, — say that the man looked as if he 
had something that I wanted. Also say Fate — 
if you like the word. Personally I don’t. But I 
do like the fortuity that led straight to you. I’ve 
written Godfrey, Marion. And when Godfrey 
comes ” — 

“ When Godfrey comes,” she interrupted, “ he 
won't approve of sitting in the dust. He used 
to be distressingly clean. Does he look —the 
same ?”’ 

“He’s older.’’ Drake liked the way Marion’s 
tongue ran away from Godfrey only to creep back 
to him again. “ But he’s still pictorial, if that’s 
what you mean. Do you know,” he smiled to 
himself, “I’ve wished sometimes that Godfrey 
did n’t look quite so much like a grown-up edi- 
tion of the Alsatian boy. It misleads people. For 
he’s really rather conventional at heart.” 

“ Distinctly so, I should say.’ Marion rose. 
‘1d like to see your ranch.” 

“Will you go now?” 

“Yes. Do you want to get my hat? Youll 
find it on a chair in the living-room —in the 
corner, I think.” 

Drake ran up the hill, and into the living-room. 
A shade hat had been thrown on a chair, and a 
wrap lay crumpled under it. The disease of or- 
derliness was strong in Drake. Unconsciously he 
picked up the wrap to shake it into neater folds. 
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But he did not shake the cloak. Instead, he 
stood staring, holding it on a suddenly rigid 
arm. For the cloak was long and brown; it had 
a tartan lining. 

But there might be many such cloaks. Drake’s 
arm grew more supple at the thought, and he 
turned the wrap over, looking, with a frown of 
distaste, at the edge of the hem. Yes, there was 
the long, green stain that he remembered, cross- 
ing the line of the plaid. 

He dropped the cloak back on the chair; it 
curled away from his fingers as if it were a sen- 
tient thing. But he still stood, battling. His 
mind, a well-used, accurate instrument, refused 
to cleave down to the heart of this complication. 

He heard a step behind him. 

“What’s the matter?” Marion’s voice asked.’ 
“Can’t you find it? That’s it— on the chair.” 

Drake pointed to the cloak. “Did you drop 
that ?” 

Marion hesitated. It was the briefest possible 
pause, but it was hesitation. Yet Drake, whom 
the hesitation pricked, knew that under other cir- 
cumstances he might have called the break in her 
manner only a justifiable withdrawal ; an expres- 
sion of irritation at his brusque demand. 

“Yes, I dropped it.” She walked over, and 
picked up the cloak; her indolent dignity was a 
little accentuated. But the next moment a smile 
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came, and a laugh ran, hotfoot, after. “ How ab- 
surdly like you! So neatness is a vice with you 
still.” She sat down, and began patting the cloak 
into folds. “ Do you know,” she went on, “ that 
it’s only a man who can afford to be as fussy as 
you are? Women have to learn not to be — that 
is, if they want to be popular. For men like their 
womenkind to be just a little untidy ; they think 
it’s a sign of good-nature. Adam must have whis- 
pered to his descendants that a neat woman was 
synonymous with nagging.” 

Drake did not smile. “ Did you wear that cloak 
yesterday ?”” Do what he would, he could not 
rid his voice of its absurd travesty of accusation. 

Marion looked up. Drake’s eyes were hard, and 
her face crimsoned. She rose, and walked over 
to the table, thinking. 

“Yes. Yes, I wore it last evening.” Her voice 
was even more deliberate than usual, but her 
enigmatic eyes were wide open, and were looking 
at Drake. “ Why?” 

It was Drake’s turn to hesitate. “ Why — why 
— because — it seems fairer to tell you —if you 
wore this cloak last evening, I” — 

“Yes. You?” Marion supplied the spurring 
question gravely enough, but the hint of bur- 
lesque that Drake had uneasily felt in his own 
speech was transferred to hers. For a moment 
the man was ready to turn impatiently away. 
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Then he remembered the sobs that he had heard 
the night before, and his mood grew gentler. 

“T— You must know what I’m going to say. 
And I think that you would rather know this. I 
saw you last night in the vineyard. I was the 
man behind you on the trail.” 

Marion’s brows drew together. “ You— were 
— the man — behind — me — on — the trail ? 
Then why didn’t you tell me of this last 
night ?” 

“T did n’t know it was you.” 

“You did n’t know that — Then you saw only 
the cloak ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ But there may be other cloaks.” 

Drake turned away. “ Perhaps.” He started 
toward the door. It was more than he was will- 
ing to bear to see Marion driven to subterfuge ; 
to have her crawl, like a common criminal, to a 
hole of escape. | 

But Marion stayed him. “ Wait. Do you know 
that this is the same cloak?” 

Si 88. 

“How ?” 

“¢ Because of a stain on — Oh, have n’t we had 
enough of this! I would erase my knowledge if 
I could.” | 

Marion looked down. “ What makes you think 
that I care whether you know or not?” she 
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asked; she was still choosing her words with 
care. 

“Tf you were willing to have it known, why 
did you try to escape me?” Drake’s tone was 
curt. He was thinking very little of Marion, and 
much of his own disappointment. At the same 
time he was impatient to have her explain — to 
have her justify herself. But she seemed in no 
haste to do either. She stood smoothing the 
flowers on her shade hat, and biting her lip in 
thought. 

But she looked up at last. “ Why are you so 
angry, Drake ?”’ she asked, without prelude. 

Drake came over to her. “I suppose that a 
man is always hurt and angry when a woman 
whom he admires tries to mislead him. But since 
I can’t help knowing that you’re unhappy, won’t 
you trust me still further? There must be some- 
thing I can do to help you. Won’t you let me? 
Remember the years of friendship — remember 
Godfrey.” 

Marion grew pale. “Iam remembering God- 
frey,” she said wearily. “Thank you, Drake. 
You mean to be kind. But you don’t say it 
heartily. I don’t suppose that you can. No man 
of your blood can. You and Godfrey seem to be 
alike in being contented to judge a woman from 
the outside.” 

Drake stood motionless. He was conscious of 
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nothing but his intense pity —not for Marion 
—for the situation. For with every word of 
evasion Marion was making it more impossible. 
He had been sure that she would explain. Her 
secret must be a heavy one that she should refuse 
him confidence in this way. But he tried once 
more. 

“T don’t mean to judge you,” he blundered. 
‘‘T’m sorry to seem hard. I’m disappointed — 
confused. But I do want to help you — believe 
me.”’ 

Marion raised her head. There was no grief 
in her face, hardly regret ; she even had a little 
wistful smile. “ But there’s nothing you can do 
to help me,” she said. “If there were, I should 
let you, for your thought is kind. There's a 
mistake. But—never mind.” . 

Drake caught at the words. “A mistake? 
Then it wasn’t you in the cloak, Marion ?” 

“Yes, I wore the cloak last evening.” 

“But you said there was a mistake. And 
Godfrey ” — 

Marion flushed again. “It’s certainly a mis- 
take for us to talk of this longer,” she inter- 
rupted. She took the hat and cloak, and walked 
toward the door. “If Godfrey should come 
here,” she said, “I insist that you tell him what 
you know. Until then it may be as well to let 
the matter drop.” 


CHAPTER VI 


A QUESTION AND A DECISION 


Drake went back to his room. His half-finished 
letter to Godfrey lay on the table, and he took 
it up and tore it in pieces. There was nothing 
savage in his movement; no wreaking of his 
mood on the dumb paper. But he had not made 
up his mind what it would be wise to say. 

He took his hat, and went out, intent on find- 
ing the path where he had wandered the evening 
before. The chronology of the affair perplexed 
him. How could Marion have been in two places 
at the same time ? 

The opening into the canon was, he found, 
much nearer than he had thought; his groping 
step, that the dusk and the uneven ground had 
made necessary, had misled him. The path 
branched from the road a few rods from Mr. 
Cavendish’s house. But the long slide down 
to the fern hollow, and the panting, slipping 
scramble out again, he had not exaggerated. To 
a man sealed by vexing thought to the beauty 
of the spring woods, it was a tedious way. 
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Drake reached the vineyard exhausted and breath- 
less. 

He threw himself on the ground as he had 
done the night before. He had come to investi- 
gate the geography of the situation, but it was 
unnecessary ; a glance, now that he knew some- 
thing of his surroundings, made the matter clear. 
The ridge, where the vineyard lay, was a con- 
tinuation of the spur on which the clergyman’s 
house was built. It was a cross-ridge, and if the 
woman of the vineyard had followed it, she would 
have come out at the highroad. That route would 
be but a fraction of the distance that Drake had 
traveled by way of the ravine. No, it was all 
tiresomely clear. Marion had had time to reach 
the house a half hour or more before him. 

He lay motionless for some time. He was not 
consciously thinking ; but the skurry of blurring 
purposes that ran through his mind centred in 
one conclusion —he must tell Godfrey; warn 
him, he perhaps would have said. 

Yet there was no condemnation of Marion in 
this; or so his thought insisted. The walk, and 
the sane sunshine, had made him see that grief 
was not in itself a crime; and, when all was gone 
over, a woman’s grief was all that he had seen. 

But one fact stood out, jagged, uncompromis- 
ing, a snag for him to trip upon each time that 
he argued himself into gentleness. Whatever 
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Marion’s grief might mean, whatever its excuse 
or cause, she had wished to keep it secret. A 
secret! There was the festering prick. No Wil- 
mot, of Drake’s day and knowledge, had ever 
needed to cloud a path with secrecy. 

He ran back over the past; to the days when 
Marion and Godfrey were lovers; to their es- 
trangement ; to Godfrey’s absence ; to Marion’s 
marriage. Godfrey had not seen Marion in years. 
The loss of her — granted that he could win her 
once more —could not be a vital matter to him 
after all this lapse of time and knowledge. Ad- 
mitted even that he loved her, it would be better 
for him never to see her again, than to win her 
and find that he was disappointed. And he would 
be disappointed. This deceit and evasion proved 
that. Drake rose. He felt that he had made his 
decision. Nothing short of the best, of the abso- 
lutely unflawed, would content him for Godfrey. 

As he walked along the ridge he saw Agatha 
Cavendish crossing the lower edge of the vine- 
yard. He could not mistake her bright hair and 
black dress even at that distance, and he _has- 
tened toward her. 

“Just to apologize again for making a cata- 
pult of myself this morning,” he said as he came 
near. 

The girl smiled and motioned him to silence ; 
she was looking into the bushes. “It’s a robin’s 
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nest,” she whispered. “See — on the second 
branch.” 

Drake looked obediently. He balanced himself 
on a quivering footstool of weeds and bushes, 
and peered with exaggerated interest at the 
opaque blue eggs. He could not remember that 
he had seen a robin’s nest since childhood, and 
he could imagine a small boy self, a shy little 
Drake Wilmot in kilts, standing beside him now. 
He would have liked to say this to Agatha, but 
habits of repression were strong. 

“The robins have n’t advanced at all in the 
last thirty years,” he complained. «“ They make 
their eggs after the same old pattern.” 

She looked up with quick comprehension. “But 
smaller,” she corrected, “and the nests are built 
nearer the ground.” Looking at her now, Drake 
saw that, though young, she was not in the 
schoolgirl youth that he had thought. Her ani- 
mation was in part responsible for her girlish 
air. Yet it was well-poised animation, and she 
had nothing of the nervous staccato eagerness 
that Drake disliked. She seemed vividly occupied 
with living; with concern for the thing directly 
before her. 

They walked along, chatting. The path, she 
told him, led to her uncle’s. She would show him 
the way. 

Drake stopped. Since morning the tiller of the 
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soil had wakened in him. “ What’s your uncle 
doing in this corner? Digging up his vines?”’ 

“Yes.” 

Drake looked over the strip of hacked earth 
and dismembered roots, and shook his head. 
“Tsn’t it too late to do anything else with the 
land this year?” 

“T think so.”’ She stopped to pick a wild hya- 
cinth. “It has the sea-blue,” she said. 

But Drake was not to be deflected. “ Why 
does your uncle dig up the vines? Do prunes pay 
better ?” 

‘No, the vines are rather more profitable.” 
She answered pleasantly enough, but reluctantly. 
Even Drake, whose thought for the moment was 
wholly of crops and profits, saw that, and dropped 
the matter. “The fog is coming in,” he said idly. 

But some inward impulsion was at work upon 
the girl. “You see that the vineyard is in wine 
grapes,” she returned almost defiantly, “ and so 
Uncle Stephen has to dig out the vines.” 

P Olt” 

“You don’t understand,” she pursued, with 
indignation at his monosyllable. “Remember, 
Uncle Stephen is a clergyman. Of course he 
would n’t sell the grapes for wine, but last year 
he let them ripen without picking.” 

“T see.” 

“You can’t see; knowing as little of the 
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circumstances as you do. It must seem wanton 
to you — barbarous!” 

Drake’s smile was an appeal to her to abate 
the sudden seriousness of her mood. “Don’t you 
think you’re putting that rather strongly ?” 

““No more strongly than I feel it — nor than 
you, a stranger, must. Look at this scarred hill- 
side. And last autumn it was a wonderful picture, 
with the fruit and the colored leaves. Don’t 
think that my uncle didn’t appreciate the beauty 
of it.” 

Drake looked at her; this time with direct 
appeal. “TI assure you that I’m not thinking — 
anything,’’ he asserted helplessly. 

The girl herself smiled a little. An untouched 
vine sprawled across the path, and she bent for- 
ward, and pushed aside the roughly crimped, soft 
leaves. “ But you are classifying my uncle, think- 
ing of him as narrow and hard. And you’re 
wrong. I can understand how needless it seems 
to you. The land is of no use this summer, and 
the grapes might have been allowed to ripen. We 
could have eaten some of them. That’s one side 
of it. But there’s the clergyman’s side to con- 
sider. There are people who think that it’s wrong 
even to let the vines grow.” 

“Your uncle’s parishioners ? ”’ 

She did not answer directly. “I’ve tried to 
explain this,” she said, “that you might not mis- 
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judge my uncle, for you showed your criticism 
of him in your tone. I don’t know that it would 
be possible for you, in a different environment, 
to get his point of view. But I do want you to 
know that he is never censorious—even to a 
grape-vine. You have n’t met Mrs. Cavendish — 
Aunt Harriet. The vines are a symbol to her. 
They stand for the misery that wine brings, and 
the growing clusters make her unhappy. She is 
thinking of the example; her thought is never 
of herself.” She stopped with a look of inquiry. 

“Yes, I do see it — even though you say that 
T can’t,” Drake hastened to answer. “It’s good of 
you to take the trouble to make me understand.” 

“But you’re not to be a stranger long. You’re 
a friend of Mrs. Whiting’s, and if you take the 
Hodgkins ranch you will see more or less of my 
uncle. So1l’m unwilling to have you start out 
with a misconception. You’re really going to 
take the ranch?” 

“Yes, I’ve signed the lease. By the way, did 
you speak to your uncle about the tramp?” 

“No. Do you think it’s necessary ?” 

“Oh, it’s not necessary. Only — why not?” 

“J told you. My uncle worries.” 

Drake shook his head. “ He may like to worry. 
Here ’s a profound secret. Men don’t like to be 
hoodwinked by women—even for their own 


good.” 
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Agatha looked back over her shoulder. The 


path was narrow, and they were walking in single 
file. “I see that you think that it would be more 
honest to tell my uncle,” she said. “ But honesty 
is SO easy — and so priggish — and deceit may be 
much more merciful. Don’t you think so?” 

“No, I don’t.” Drake clapped the sentence 
out more roundly than he intended. His own 
tone surprised him. But he was thinking of 
Marion, and the question fitted uncomfortably 
well into his own puzzle-work. 

The girl checked her step a little. “If that’s 
your standard of conduct, you’re spared a good 
many indecisions.”’ She smiled as she spoke, but 
the smile did not reach her eyes. “ Crude, undi- 
luted honesty — that’s easy to follow.” 

Drake looked at her curiously. Her back was 
turned, and he could only guess at her expres- 
sion, but her tone was unmistakably in earnest. 
He wondered at their choice of conversation. 
There was something in the girl, as in her uncle, 
that brushed aside the clogging preliminaries of 
acquaintance, but even then it was odd that their 
talk should run in quite so didactic a vein. But 
he would see where it would lead. 

“Why do you call honesty easy to follow?” 
he challenged. 

The girl stood a moment blocking the path. 
“Here is life; here are the cross-roads.” She 
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diagramed them in the air. “To the right is 
absolute outspokenness in speech and action. To 
the left are judicious silences, evasions, compro- 
mises. If you invariably take the road to the 
right you free yourself from all responsibilities, 
all doubts. You’ve only to go straight ahead.” 

Drake smiled. He liked the sudden upward 
slides that the girl’s voice took when she was in 
earnest. He pursued the subject idly. 

“See here, are we talking of honesty of speech 
or of action ?” 

Agatha thought a moment. “ Of action.” 

“ And you think,” he pursued, “ that honesty 
of action is sometimes unwise ?” 

She was thoroughly in earnest. “I believe that 
absolute honesty of action is a Juggernaut’s car, 
—pleasant to ride in, but death to the people 
under the wheels. Sometimes honesty seems to 
me the simplest, the most agreeable, and the 
cruelest thing in the whole world.” 

He woke to some earnestness himself. “ But 
it’s best for the person concerned,” he con- 
tended. 

“ Undoubtedly.” She gestured that side of it 
away. “‘That’s why it’s so selfish. Isn’t that 
the refinement of egotism,—to build up one’s 
character at the expense of others?” 

Drake laughed. “ You’re not an individual- 
ist, are you? You’re rather misplaced in this 
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generation where we’re all scrambling over each 
other to get the best for ourselves.” He finished 
the sentence hurriedly. Some crowding thought 
was pushing the girl down the path at uncom- 
fortable speed, and it taxed his breath to follow. 
“Why do we run ?” he asked plaintively. 

She stopped with a flush. “I didn’t think 
what I was doing.” She saw the laughter in his 
eyes, and flushed again. But Drake did not look 
away. Her embarrassment made her seem even 
more youthful and unspoiled, and he would pro- 
long it. He forgot that he had been troubled. 
His world seemed full of laughter. 

Agatha walked in silence till they neared the 
road; then she turned to Drake. 

“You were jesting a minute ago, but when 
we began to talk you, too, were in earnest. I am 
in earnest now. Mrs. Whiting told us a great 
deal about you last night. I know that you have 
seen men and women closely, under varying con- 
ditions. I wish you would tell me — You must 
have seen many lives that were long evasions. 
Tell me, have they never worked out to ultimate 
good? Not to good for themselves —never mind 
about them — but to others?” 

Drake’s eyes questioned her purpose. She 
straightened her slim back against an oak-tree 
and awaited his answer in a sort of eager still- 
ness that sobered his more dancing mood. 
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“TY — don’t — know,” he groped. “I’m no 
Solon in such matters. But if you ask for my 
individual experience I can’t think — I’m sure 
I’m right in this—TI can’t think of a single 
instance where a falsehood of attitude has borne 
good fruit.” 

Still she looked at him. It was a look so im- 
personal and remote that it bred no vanity in 
-Drake’s mind. “Then, as youve seen life, you’ve 
found that there ’s always a heavy price to pay 
for secrecy,’ she formulated. “ Well,” —she took 
a long breath that could hardly be called a sigh. 
“'There’s only one safety, then,’ she went on, 
looking up with her quicksilver smile, “to make 
sure, if the secret’s your own, that the price is 
yours, too.” 

They had reached Mr. Cavendish’s gate, but 
Drake was loath to say good-by. 

“ How did we get started on this ?”’ he asked 
reproachfully. “I don’t recognize myself. I 
seem to have been shedding aphorisms as if 
I were a school reader. Was it my fault, or did 
you lead me on?” 

Agatha went through the gate, and looked 
back at him over the barrier. “I led you,” she 
laughed. “ You were a most unwilling priest to 
a very attentive congregation. And, Dr. Wilmot, 
I have decided to say nothing to my uncle about 
the tramp.” 


CHAPTER VII 


A PARABLE AND OTHER MATTERS 


Durine the next week Drake Wilmot came from 
the estate of surgeon to that of farmer. He ac- 
quired a white horse of guaranteed sobriety and 
acquaintance with the plough, and a shed full of 
farming implements that he examined with an- 
ticipation. They looked complicated but capa- 
ble ; full of possibilities for experiments. He also 
telegraphed to the city for the necessary beds, 
chairs, tables, and the like, and the end of the 
week found Yamado in charge of a reasonably 
well-equipped household. 

Yamado had started as soon as Drake’s tele- 
gram reached him. Yet, though his body obeyed 
Drake, his mind reserved the right of criticism. 
He disapproved of the country, and spoke forci- 
bly as to his opinion of the dust. Thereafter, by 
way of disciplining Drake, he did not speak for 
twenty-four hours, and when his disdain of the 
whole situation grew more than he could bear in 
silence, he used the water-back — which he found 
reverberated satisfactorily —as a safety-valve, 
pounding it lustily with the poker. 
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Drake pushed his preparations to move to his 
own ranch, for he found it awkward at Mrs. 
Thwaite’s. Marion met him daily, smiled at him 
vaguely, said it was pleasant weather, and dis- 
appeared. There was nothing in her manner to 
resent, nothing to take hold of. Drake was simply 
put aside. She had presented him as her friend, 
and, so long asa third person was near, she was 
painstakingly civil. When she was left alone with 
him she walked away. He found the situation 
taken completely from his hands. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and went on with his work. 

But one fact refused to be shrugged away — 
he had not written to Godfrey. He put it off 
from day to day, hoping that each hour would 
bring some new development. Marion might 
go back to the city; something might happen. 
Drake was optimistic about “somethings.” 
Chance had been kindly to him im the past. 
And so the days went by, and Drake’s thought 
concerning the letter traveled a treadmill; he 
was unwilling to write and not mention Marion ; 
if he mentioned Marion, Godfrey would come. 
Each time that he tried to write, Drake turned 
those two statements over, and laid down his 
pen. Better to let things drift. He was not quite 
willing to be the cause of bringing Godfrey and 
Marion together. 

In this way a week and two days passed, and 
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it was Saturday again. Drake knew the day of 
the week only by the pan of beans that Yamado 
displayed on the back of the stove, but across 
the road on the Cavendish ranch the sitting-room 
wore an air of parallelogramed neatness that 
spoke unmistakably of the Sabbath to come. 
_ The work was done, and Mrs. Cavendish sat 
in the living-room. She had drawn a low chair 
to the window, and, though a half-mended stock- 
ing on her lap was ostensible occupation, her 
eyes were on the hills. She was a small woman, 
with a face of cloistered sweetness. 

“ Agatha,” she said at last — her work had 
slipped to the floor. “The hills are clouded sil- 
ver to-day ; silver on the slopes, and jacinth in 
the ravines. I’ve been thinking of the wall of 
precious stones in Revelation. It seems as if we 
might be looking at it now, and as if the City 
of God might be just the other side.” 

Agatha was writing at a table in the corner. 
She looked up with absent-minded fixedness. 
“It’s the wild lilac,” she said succinetly. “It’s 
late for it, they say.”’ She turned to her letter, 
and her pen scratched on with scarcely a pause 
for the turning pages. She laughed now and 
then. 

Her aunt looked over at her; an affectionate 
look, but puzzled. Her own face smiled often, 
but was never moved to laughter. 
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“ What is it, Agatha?” she asked, after a time. 

Agatha pushed her letter away. “Yes, Aunt 
Harriet, what is what?” 

“ You were laughing.” 

“Was 1?” Agatha looked over at her half- 
finished letter. “I don’t remember. I suppose I 
was thinking. And what was it about the white 
lilac? I’m afraid I’m rude when I’m writing. 
I forget where I am.” 

“You ’re like your uncle.’’ Mrs. Cavendish 
smiled again. “ When he’s writing his sermons 
I frequently have to speak to him two or three 
times. That waist you have on is wearing very 
thin at the elbow, Agatha.” 

Agatha twisted her arm, and gave it critical 
study. “It’s fortunate the waist’s black. I can 
ink my elbow if necessary. When are we going 
down to get your new waist, Aunt Harriet? We 
must n’t put it off another week.” 

Mrs. Cavendish picked up her mending. “I 
was about to speak to you of that, Agatha. I — 
arranged it otherwise. I didn’t need the waist.” 

“Oh!” The girl drew a quick exasperated 
breath. “TI wanted you to have that waist. And 
you do need it. And now you’ve given the 
money away?” 

“T handed it to Mrs. Thwaite yesterday. The 
Ladies’ Aid needed it. You know the church 


organ”? — 
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Agatha did not assist the unfinished sentence ; 
she walked to the window. 

“‘ You see, don’t you, Agatha?” 

“Yes, Aunt Harriet.” Agatha still looked 
down the valley. 

Mrs. Cavendish’s face grew wistful, and a glaze 
of moisture blurred her gentle eyes. “I’m sorry 
you're disappointed. But the debt on the organ ! 
Perhaps I should have asked you. I know it was 
your money, Agatha.” 

Agatha turned instantly, and even though her 
smile did not answer her call as readily as usual, 
her face was penitent. She knelt by the low sew- 
ing chair, and laid her cheek on her aunt’s worn 
hand. “ Don’t you dare say that the money was 
mine. I gave it to you. It was yours to use in 
any way you liked. Don’t think of the waist 
again. You’ve no business to wear ordinary 
clothes, anyway. I’m going to get you a section 
of cloud — star-spangled.”’ 

A door at the side of the sitting-room opened, 
and Mr. Cavendish came in. The room behind 
him showed a littered desk, and crowded book- 
shelves. Scraps of torn paper had lodged in the 
wrinkles of his coat. 

“Yes, I’m ready for to-morrow.” He straight- 
ened himself painfully, working his shoulders up 
and down to rid them of their telltale stoop. 
There was a stain of purplish-black under his eyes. 
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Agatha pulled forward a padded rocking chair. 
“ You ’re very tired.” | 

He waved it away. “I’m not quite through. 
We must go into the study, and look over the 
Sunday-school lesson. We’ve just about time.” 
But he did not go back to the study at once. He 
stood looking about the room, at his wife and 
Agatha, and the lines of his face altered. There 
was weariness there still, but the strain and ten- 
sity had gone. Here was his household, the wo- 
men whom his labor made sheltered and happy. 
It was Saturday, and he was very tired, but the 
week’s work was well done, and those whom he 
loved were with him. His face relaxed with con- 
tent. 

His wife held out her hand to him. “ The two 
dollars for the missionary box,” she explained. 
“It’s due to-morrow.” 

He took a handful of silver, and counted it 
into her palm; it amounted to exactly two 
dollars. 

Agatha had seen his motion. “ That’s all you 
have, isn’t it? I’m sure I have two dollars. Let 
me go and see.” 

He threw out an arm to bar her passage. 
“Gently, dear. I’ve no use for more now, and 
there ‘Il be some coming in next week.” 

Mrs. Cavendish looked up. “Then you paid 
for the groceries. When will they be sent up?” 
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Mr. Cavendish studied the floor. “I counter- 
manded the order.” 

“Why, Stephen!” 

“ They were things that we didn’t need — the 
ham and the canned goods. We can get along 
quite as well without them.” He spoke brusquely, 
as a man in a corner, and ‘the lines deepened 
about his mouth. 

Mrs. Cavendish’s eyes again clouded. “ Do you 
think I’m extravagant, Stephen ? You know you 
like the ham.” 

He bent and kissed her. “ There, there! Was 
T impatient? Then it was with myself, not with 
you. I didn’t want to tell you of this. I met 
Henry Morris yesterday.” — 

“You gave him money, Stephen ?” 

“ All I had. Except the two dollars I’d_ pro- 
mised you.” 

His wife rose, and walked aimlessly across the 
floor. Her step dragged a little, and her worn 
skirt, of rough, serviceable material, brushed her 
husband as she passed him. But she said nothing. 

“T couldn’t do otherwise, Harriet. He said 
that he was ill — that he needed money for medi- 
cine.” The clergyman’s defense was very gently 
spoken. The touch of his wife’s coarse skirt had 
accused him, though she was silent. He had a 
sybaritic love for soft fabrics, and would have had 
the woman whom he loved go clad in purple. 
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Agatha had been leaning against the mantel ; 
her face hidden. Now she turned abruptly. “ Did 
he look ill?” Her pliant, happily toned voice 
was hard. 

Her uncle hesitated. “ No, no, I can’t say that 
he did look ill; he looked fairly well. But — we 
must not judge. That is a matter where we’ll 
have to accept his own statements.” He was ap- 
parently answering his niece, but his tone was 
arguing with his wife. “ We can take no risks,” 
he went on. “If the man needs money for food 
or medicine, he must have it — he must have it.”’ 
His tone asserted, but his look again questioned 
his wife. 

She came to him, and slipped her hand 
through his arm. “Of course you’re right, 
Stephen,” she said simply. “Of course you’re 
right.” 

Agatha turned a sigh into a long breath. She 
faced her uncle, and a laugh struggled up from 
somewhere ; an amused little laugh in spite of 
the tears behind it. “You may be right, Uncle 
Stephen, but it’s dangerously like the story of 
the fat and the lean kine.” 

Her uncle laughed, too; the mercurial youth 
in his face looked from under the lines of age. 
“It’s beginning to look uncomfortably that 
way,” he agreed. 


But Mrs. Cavendish walked away. She closed 
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the door, and he could hear her step, to and fro, 
in the kitchen. 

The clergyman looked after her, and his wor- 
ried look returned. “‘ We must be more careful, 
Agatha. It hurts your aunt to hear the Bible 
stories mentioned lightly. We are wrong. And 
now we must study that lesson.” 

But Agatha laid her hand on his arm. Her 
eyes were shining, and her lips scarlet where she 
had bitten them to withhold speech. 

“ Uncle Stephen, I’ve seen Henry Morris, too. 
I’m sure he’s not ill. It’s all a fraud. Please 
promise me that you won’t give him money 
again.” 

The clergyman looked grave. “ Where did 
you see him?” 

“On— On the road. Please let the whole 
thing go. If you'll only assign the whole inter- 
est back to him, he’ll have no claim on us. I’d 
be much happier.” 

“We've talked this over before, Agatha. You 
don’t understand.” 

“Please don’t think that I’d presume to ad- 
vise if I did n’t know that you were doing all this 
because of me. But I do understand — even 
your scruples. The thing that you can’t under- 
stand is how little I care for anything of mine 
that’s at stake in this. Do believe me. Let the 
man drop out of your life.” 
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Her uncle looked at her. She was holding on 
to the door-casing, crushed against it as a slen- 
der plant might sway to the support of a trellis. 
Only her attitude and her shortened breath 
showed emotion ; eyes and voice were deceptively 
calm. 

Her uncle, however, understood. ‘ You’re 
taking this greatly to heart, Agatha?” 

“Yes, Uncle Stephen.” 

He held out his hand to her. “Come. It’s 
not such a serious matter. What are the few 
dollars that I give him?” 

“ The dollars you ’re giving him are self-denial 
—privation. But the slavery that you ’re under 
is worse. And it’s because of me! I can’t stand 
it!” Her voice broke, and she clinched her 
hands to keep back the tears. “There! I didn’t 
mean to do that. But don’t you see?” 

Her uncle went to her and drew her to him. 
“Tasten, Agatha. You’re hurting us both need- 
lessly, for I must follow the only path that seems 
right to me. Don’t ask me again. I— Listen! 
Is n’t some one coming up the steps ?” 

The girl raised her head. She had _ blinked 
back the tears successfully, and her eager face 
was determinedly bright. “ I won’t do this again,” 
she whispered breathlessly. “ Only, if you could 
change your mind” — | 

“1 can’t.” 
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“ Then I'll try to be — quiet. Yes, I’ll go to 
the door.” | 

It was Drake who had knocked. He stood 
drumming meditatively on the door-easing, and 
thinking of green fertilizers. He wanted the 
_clergyman’s advice. 

Agatha greeted him as composedly as if the 
rims of her eyelids were not damp. “ Shall we 
go into the study?” she asked. “ Uncle Stephen 
never talks at his ease in this room.” 

The clergyman led the way. “No, I don’t like 
this room,” he confessed. “ My sentences get as 
tidy as the chairs. Theoretically I like order— 
it’s a Biblical virtue— but a room that’s too well 
swept and garnished looks destitute; there’s a 
poverty of thought about it. Now, my study ’? — 

His study had certainly no hampering formal- 
ity. Books were everywhere. They overflowed 
the close-packed shelves, and laid pitfalls for the 
feet along the floor. Drake caught a confused 
blur of titles. Travels predominated. It seemed 
that his glancing eye caught the name of every 
remote district of the world. 

Agatha followed his look. “Yes, Uncle Ste- 
phen’s a confirmed vagabond. The more impos- 
sible the country, the more he yearns for it. He 
knows more of the South Seas than most of us 
do of our township.” 

Mrs. Cavendish had come in, and Drake went 
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over to speak to her. Then he turned to the 
clergyman. “So you have the travel habit?” 

Mr. Cavendish was clearing the chairs by the 
simple process of making fresh piles of books 
upon the floor. He did this methodically, almost 
tenderly, with an effect of neatness that ignored 
the hay-cock mounds that dotted the room. 
“Yes, I think that I enjoy travel,’ he spoke 
reflectively. “TI have n’t tried it in this incarna- 
tion. Earlier, my niece says that I sailed with 
Marco Polo. No, my wandering has been done 
in thought. From Central Illinois to California 
is not a wide arc.” 

“But you'll be escaping us in the flesh some 
day,” Agatha accused. “ Aunt Harriet and I are 
warned. He goes to the city, Dr. Wilmot, to buy 
us our humble, necessary pins and needles. Then 
he forgets them, and us, and everything. When 
we ask questions we find that he’s spent his 
hours down among the shipping, sniffing at the 
tarred ropes.” 

Mrs. Cavendish had drawn to one side, and 
sat, in gently smiling detachment, thinking 
her own thoughts. But now she put out her 
hand. 

“ Agatha,” she warned,— her voice was a 
wood dove’s, — “ what will Dr. Wilmot think of . 
your uncle? He may not understand that you 
are jesting.” She looked up and endeavored to 
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soften her rebuke with her loving, uncompre- 
hending’ smile. : 

There was a moment’s pause; then the talk 
shifted. 

“That tramp’s been around again,’ Drake 
said to Agatha. 

“The tramp!” the clergyman struck in. 
“ What tramp ?” 

Drake frowned at his own blundering. He had 
forgotten that Agatha had not told her uncle. 
Well, he must go on now. He spoke sketchily of 
the incident, omitting his meeting with Agatha 
on the steps. “TI find that some one slept in my 
stable last night,” he concluded. 

The clergyman listened intently. “We must 
all be on the lookout. Ill speak of the matter in 
church to-morrow. Yes, I often speak of neigh- 
borhood matters from the pulpit.” He antici- 
pated Drake’s smile. “ We’re all one family.” 

Drake remembered Agatha’s speech, “ My 
uncle worries,” and regretted that he had brought 
up the subject. “TI don’t think that the fellow 
will do any great harm,” he said. “ Fire is the 
only thing to be feared, and he doesn’t seem to 
smoke. I think it’s the same man, for he stuck 
a candle in a box-cover just as he did before.” 

“TY don’t like you’re having found him. in 
_ the empty house,” the clergyman said gravely. 
“That means that he picked the lock, for there 
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are only two keys to that door. We have one 
hanging here, and Mrs. Thwaite had the other. 
Oh, Agatha, did you think to give our key to 
Dr. Wilmot?” 

But Agatha had left the room. 

The clergyman raised his voice. “ Agatha, I 
asked””— A knock at the outside door punctu- 
ated his query. 

Agatha opened the door. “Does Mr.” — 
began a deep voice. “Can you tell me where to 
find Dr. Wilmot ?”’ 

Drake laughed. “ The deuce!” He swallowed 
the exclamation, and erased his half frown with 
another laugh. He hastened to the door. 

“ Hulloa, Godfrey !”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


CRUMBS 


A MoMEnt later the brothers were walking down 
the road together. They had refrained from 
looking at each other as they made their adieus, 
and now they paced, step for step, searching an 
opening for speech. 

Drake waited till the roadway walled them 
with privacy. “ Out with it, Godfrey. I know I 
deserve anything you like for not writing. How 
did you find me?” 

Godfrey looked up; his mouth was hard set, 
and the skin about his nose had the pulled, 
drawn look that comes of repressed emotion. 
“Find you? Oh, I see. You thought that I 
came to look you up. Why, I didn’t know you 
were up here till a half hour ago. I came to see 
Mrs. Whiting.” 

Drake whistled. “I” — 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have followed you,” his 
brother broke in. His deep voice had a sharp 
note struggling through it. “I knew you must 
have some reason for silence, so I should n’t have 
bothered you,” he said more gently. 
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“ Not much of a reason.” Drake dropped his 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. “ It’s good to 
see you. What’s gone wrong, Godfrey?” 

“ You partly.” Godfrey plunged on down the 
road. ‘‘ How did you happen to come here?” 

“ Accident — absolutely. Did you think that 
I knew Marion was here? I assure you I” — 

“ Oh, I know. She told me.” 

“Then you ’ve seen her ?” 

“ Yes.” | 

Drake looked at the ground, and his face was 
stubbornly grave. The meeting, which he had 
set himself to prevent, had taken place, and the 
fighting impulse, that rose in him easily when he 
was thwarted, was in arms. Circumstance, for 
once, had tricked him. But he would ask no 
questions. He turned into a side road. “ This is 
my place. How did you get up here?” 

“Drove from the Crossing. I left the team 
down the road there with the driver.” 

“Why did n’t you send him back?” 

Godfrey walked to the step, and sat down; 
hands on knees, and eyes to the valley. “TI told 
you once that I did n’t know that you were here. 
I can stay but a few minutes. I’m going back 
for the night train.” His tone kept its tense 
irritability. 

Drake sat beside him, troubled. In all the 
years he had never seen Godfrey in this mood, 
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and, if Marion was the cause, he felt helpless to 
interfere. But was Marion the cause? He had 
seen men fight physical suffering with the same 
look that Godfrey was wearing now. 

“What do you think of the ranch, Godfrey ?” 
he asked, with a determined show of animation. 
“T’ve leased it for the season. Want to look 
over 1t?” 

Godfrey turned his head, and looked dutifully 
about him. “It’s a neglected looking place.” 
He shook his head at Drake’s motion to rise. 
“No, let the ranch go to-day. I’ll be up here 
again.” He turned the matter off with a stiff 
smile. “ But I’m glad I found you. I was in 
Kckart’s office yesterday, and heard some gossip.” 

Drake drummed on the step. “Eckart’s an 
old woman!” he expostulated. 

“So you know what I’m going to say?” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s the old story. Eckart’s 
unearthed some mare’s nest, and I ought to come 
back.” 

Godfrey shrugged his shoulders. “ Listen or 
not, as you like. He says there’s a good deal 
of talk running the rounds of the hospital, and 
that if you don’t come back and show yourself 
once in a while youll lose your chair at the 
college.”’ 

“They gave me leave of absence till Christ- 
mas.” 
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“‘ But it seems that there’s a man by the name 
of Hopkins’? — 

“¢ Hoskins.” 

* Well, Hoskins, then. But, according to Eck- 
art, he’s wanted that lecture course, and he’s 
doing some very successful wire-pulling.” 

Drake drummed again. “ Well, there’s always 
some one, I suppose, to be plotting for one’s 
shoes. How’s Eckart himself coming on?” 

Godfrey repeated some gossip of the street. 
His voice kept the hard, dry tone that was un- 
like him, and his attention wandered from what 
he was saying. He stopped at last, leaving an 
unfinished sentence in mid-air. 

Drake respected the silence though he had a 
dozen matters in mind that were pressing to be 
discussed. Godfrey was breathing hard like an 
angry man, but his face was less stern than ab- 
sorbed. His gaze was still on the valley, where 
blue was giving way to bronze. The day was 
waning, and from hidden spots on hill and canon 
the smoke of supper fires wavered upward in 
thin, opal-white lines. Frogs were croaking, and 
from every side crept the long, cooling shadows 
that tranquilize human unrest in much the same 
degree that their blurring touch hushes the land- 
scape. As the moments went on, Godfrey’s face 
relaxed. He turned to his brother. 

*“¢ Was n't there room enough in the mountains 
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for you, that you had to turn up here?” He had 
come back to his intimate tone of affectionate 
abuse. 

Drake picked up a leaf and tore it carefully 
into triangles. “See here, Godfrey, I don’t want 
to pry.” 

“Jt seems you did your prying earlier. Marion 
says that you discovered something, and she re- 
fuses’? — 

From the first word, Drake’s brain had worked 
with lightning speed; a jagged, quick-flashing 
thought that ran from past possibilities to future 
decisions. He thought that he had been trying 
to warn Godfrey, but now that he had the oppor- 
tunity, he was conscious of but one impulse — 
to save Marion. 

“Tf Marion thinks that I’ve discovered any- 
thing about her worth your knowing, let her tell 
you herself.”’ 

Godfrey sprang up with an oath. “Do you 
_ think that I want you to tell me anything about 
her? Do you think I’d listen, damn you!” 
He dropped his threatening hand and walked 
away. , 

He came back in a moment, and he was smil- 
ing, though his lips were still gray. “Never 
mind me, Drake. It’s better for me to work it 
out on you than on some one else. We’ll keep 
it in the family.” 
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Drake held out his hand. “I’m awfully in 
the dark.” 

“So am I.” Godfrey strode from the steps to 
the edge of the bank, and back again. Then he 
spoke calmly. “Well, Marion refused to talk to me. 
She would n’t explain, but I did gather that she’d 
had some misunderstanding with you. I seem to 
be the scapegoat for some offense of yours.” 

“J assure you ”— 

“You needn’t. It’s over.” Godfrey looked 
at his watch. “I'll have to look up that team. 
Never mind, Drake. I doubt that you’ve much 
to do with the matter. It was probably an excuse 
to save my feelings. Well, I'll look you up again 
in a week.” 

Drake slipped his hand along his brother’s 
arm. “Don’t!”” He gave the arm a pressure. 
“ Don’t come up for a while.” 

“Don’t come up?” Godfrey smiled in much 
his old way. “You think I’ll feel this matter 
less if I stay away?” 

Drake pried a splinter of wood from the post. 
“Yes,” he admitted. 

Godfrey laughed in earnest now ; a quiet, deep- 
toned sound that stood for appreciation of life, 
and temperament, and the general futility of ex- 
planation. “So you think I’ve begun to ‘ get 
over it’ already because I can smile? You’re a 
queer, one-sided chap, Drake.” 
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Drake brushed the personal implication aside. 
“Tf Marion doesn’t want to see you,” he went 
on steadily, “she has some reason, and you’re 
bound to respect it.” 

Godfrey frowned. “You’re rather trans- 
parent,” he said sharply. “Why do you try to 
keep me away ?” 

Drake’s jaw looked set. “ Because,” he said 
deliberately, “I’m afraid, from Marion’s send- 
ing you away without explanation, that she cares 
for some one else —that she has n’t everything 
to give.” 

Godfrey strode over to him. “I want you to 
understand that I don’t care anything about 
your trumpery little mystery. You may as well 
understand, too, that I’ll take whatever she 
wishes to give.” 7 

Drake reddened. “ You’d take less than her 
full surrender ? ” 

Godfrey looked at him curiously, with that sud- 
denly alien feeling that comes between people 
next in blood more often than between strangers. 

“T suppose you’re harking back to that half 
loaf again,” he said wonderingly. “ Well, Drake, 
you re a singular mixture. But you may as well 
get hold of this once for all —if you can. You 
think that you’d never take less than a woman’s 
‘full surrender,’ as you call it?” 

“T could n’t.” 
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Godfrey looked away. Then he walked still 
closer to his brother; in the growing dusk they 
two seemed very much alone. “No, perhaps you 
could n’t. This is a strange talk.’ His tone wags 
suddenly that of the elder brother, and his ac- 
customed reserve was coming back to his eyes. 
“‘T’ve been in something of a daze for the last 
hour, for I don’t understand the tone of Marion’s 
excuse. We won’t talk of this again, but remem- 
ber this. I’m coming every week, and I’Il take 
what I can get. If there’s no more for me, 
I'll take the crumbs.” 

Drake looked stubborn. “Not if I can save 
you,’ was his thought. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE PLOW IN THE FURROW 


Drake went through the next two weeks with the 
plow handles in his hands, and determination in 
the line of his jaw. 

He had need of determination, for it was stiff 
plowing. The ground was hard packed, and his 
palms were tender. But harder yet was the set- 
ting of his teeth into the work ahead of him. He 
was unquiet. The procession of sun-filled, flower- 
decked days, so different from the summer dreari- 
ness of the city, stabbed him with their beauty 
that his mind saw, but that his brain refused to 
seize. He had loved the woods; the country. But 
he realized now that he had known them as an 
outsider, and that his days in them had had the 
charm of truancy ; the flitting grace of the merely 
provisional. Now he was permanent — and the 
city called. 

The call was tangible. Three times every day 
the train in the valley wailed at him; a siren note 
of invitation, elfish and fluting. He had only to 
walk down the long grade, buy a ticket, take his 
seat in the train — and the thing was done. He 
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grasped his plow handles the harder, and walked 
his furrows. 

He went to Mr. Cavendish for advice, laughed 
with Agatha whenever they met, and talked stiffly, 
and on rare occasions, to Marion. The days were 
busy, and he had journals to get through in 
the evening hours. One anchorage he had that 
he made much of; he was sleeping better. He 
counted his gains, and was able to meet Godfrey’s 
weekly visits with outwardly unshaken resolution. 

Godfrey’s visits were from Friday to Monday 
and were uneventful. The brothers smoked un- 
counted cigars, and walked for hours in silence. 
Their speech was methodically, tacitly matter-of- 
fact. Godfrey made no attempt to see Marion, and 
was apparently content. ‘“ Isee her sometimes on 
the road. She asked me not to go to the house,” 
he said, in response to Drake’s one question. 

The middle of the third week Eckart came up 
for a half day. Eckart was a colleague of Drake’s, 
older and less successful. A studious, indolent 
man, too slow to seize opportunities, and cursed 
with a dogged immutability in his few friend- 
ships. He talked to Drake for hours, and _ his 
shrewd, sleepy eyes were unusually wide open; 
but during the last hour of his stay he smoked 
silently, and his adieus were curt. He untied his 
horse and drove away without a backward look. 


Drake, on his part, harnessed the Nymph, his 
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lumbering, buffalo-coated, white horse, and went 
back to his plowing. He was frowning heavily. 
To contradict his frown, he whistled, not boy- 
ishly, but methodically, though with an absent- 
minded disregard of tune. 

He had been plowing but a few minutes when 
Agatha Cavendish came down the road. She 
could have been called the spirit of the wind 
and sunshine. She was half running, for she was 
buffeting the scrambling attacks of two of Mrs. 
Thwaite’s collies, and the breeze was making 
havoc of her hair. 

“T’m going to walk down for the mail,” she 
said, as Drake came to the fence. “ Look out for 
your horse.” 

“Tet her go. She won’t drag that plow far. 
I wish she could.” Drake leaned against a prune- 
tree, and looked at his blisters. He held his 
palms out toward the girl, and raised his eye- 
brows for sympathy. 

But instead she gave him disapproval. “Can 
a surgeon afford to harden his hands in that 
fashion ?” | 

Drake laughed and felt happier. “Now, I 
wonder how you happened to think of that! I 
expected you to say, ‘ Oh, isn’t that too bad?’ ” 
He laughed again, and stretched his bent arm to 
give the cramped muscles play. “I wish that I 
could walk down to Madroio with you.” 
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Agatha smiled back at him. “Why not come? 
The plowmg has waited two months already. 
Another day won’t do any harm.” 

Drake thought a moment, then looked back 
at his plow. “No.” He shook his head. “It’s 
of no use. If I go with you now, it will prove 
that in my own mind I’m not in earnest about 
getting this plowing done. And I simply must 
be in earnest. It’s my only refuge. You see | 
depend on you to humor me in the illusion. It’s 
the only way I can keep myself at my game. 
I must play hard. And, after all, the orchard 
does need plowing, and the Nymph and I are 
scratching up a good deal of ground between us.” 

He was not aware that, as he spoke, his glance 
strayed from the girl to the valley where the 
siren railroad lay. But Agatha was very much 
aware. A strayed Castilian rose lifted lusty run- 
ners above her head, and she tiptoed to reach 
one of the wide-open, pink blossoms. She threw 
the flower full at Drake, but it fell waveringly 
between the Nymph’s ears. 

“That ’s a tribute,’ she said slowly. “I’m 
sorry that it landed on the Nymph. Tributes are 
apt to fall on the wrong shoulders, are n’t they ? 
It’s a tribute to my genuine belief in the serious- 
ness of your plowing, and the worth-whileness 
of your game. I’m glad that you won’t leave it. 
I'll ask for your mail.” 
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She started down the road in a pillar of dust 
raised by the gleeful collies. Drake looked after 
her for a moment, then he picked up the rose. 
Tt had the spicy fragrance of what he called 
old-fashioned roses; an odor half rose and half 
carnation. It carried him back to New England 
gardens. He suddenly leaped the fence, and 
started down the road. “Miss Cavendish, Miss 
Cavendish,” he called. 

She stopped at once and waited for him. 
“What! You haven’t changed your mind?” 

“Oh, no. But one favor gives boldness to ask 
for another. I want to use you asa luck-penny. 
Won’t you sit down a minute on this box? Here, 
wait till I dust it. Now will you toss me an 
answer ?”’ 

Agatha took her seat, and her eyes crin- 
kled. “I’ve never acted as oracle. It’s evi- 
dent you want an answer that can be read two 
ways.” 

“No, I-don’t. And I distinctly don’t want an 
oracle. I want to toss a penny for my answer. 
Here, get away from here! Catch this!” He 
threw a stick to distract the scrambling dogs. 
“No, it must be ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” He drew a letter 
from his pocket, and with the unfolding of the 
paper dropped his lighter mood. “I’m called to 
an operation in the city — day after to-morrow,” 
he said tersely, “It’s an unusual case; an inter- 


ae 
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esting one ; a chance that may not come again in 
years. Shall [ go?” 

Why — how can I” — 

«¢ Yes,’ or ‘no,’ remember.” 

“‘Kiven a penny has rights. You must answer 
one question first. Is there any one who can take 
your place?” 7 

““ Yes.” 

“¢ ‘Then, — no.” 

Drake put the letter in his pocket. He was 
smiling. “Thank you. It shall be ‘no.’”’ 

Agatha looked up at him serenely. “ You had 
decided for yourself before you asked me. I 
wonder why you wanted any other judgment — 
even the toss of a copper’s worth.” 

“Because, back there, you showed me that 
you understood what I was trying to get at, and 
had a little sympathy with it,” Drake answered 
gravely. “ And because, for three hours, a man 
I respect has been calling me a fool. He didn’t 
exactly shake my obstinacy, but he made me un- 
comfortable; made me feel that I was a variety 
of fool that had never occurred before. And so 
I could n’t resist finding out what your first im- 
pression, snap-shot judgment of such a question 
would be. You’ve really helped my self-respect,” 
he smiled down at her, “in thinking ‘no.’ I feel 
less an outcast from my kind.” 

“T suppose your friend was right in a way,” 
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Agatha mused. “ You might have gone this one 
time if it was such an exceptional case. Yet if 
you went once ” — 

“T’d go again,” Drake interrupted. “No, I 
can’t tamper with my weak-kneed resolution by 
allowing any opening wedges. The question’s 
settled. And you must n’t fluctuate. That’s one 
of the virtues of a luck-penny ; it lies flat. Thank 
you sincerely.” He was still smiling, but his 
voice kept its pleasant gravity. 

Agatha was watching the shine of his eyes. 
He was laughing now, in care-free fashion, as he 
teased the dog at his feet. “I wonder,” she said, 
half to herself, “if it’s as easy for you as you 
make it appear.” 

Drake looked up, and pushed the dog away. 
“No,” he confessed, “it isn’t. It’s curiously 
hard ; ludicrously hard. I don’t mind telling you. 
It’s only my acquired perspective and a dash of 
cynicism that saves me. Of course I know that 
I’m not important — that is, my head knows it; 
my heart does n’t know it at all. I have frantic 
moments of being sure that everything ’s going 
to pieces without me. We’re educated to feel 
that way — told that it’s a pious duty to push on, 
sick or well. Don’t think that I’m superior to 
the influence of the copy-books, and the ‘Suc- 
cess’ pamphlets. For I’m not.” He stopped to 
laugh at his own earnestness. ‘“ Why, I’ve days 
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when I feel that the crime of my indolence will 
wreck society at large.” 

“Mrs. Whiting says she thinks she’s never 
known another man who worked as hard as 
you ’ve done.” 

Drake’s attention went back to the dogs. 
“Well, don’t quote it as a compliment. And 
surely I’m idling enough now.” 

“ Yet, there’s the work you’re doing on the 
ranch.” 

“Yes, there’s the work I’m doing on the 
ranch.” He brought a heavy hand down on the 
dog’s flank, and threw back his head with an ex- 
asperated laugh. “ And that work holds the one 
falsity of the situation. At the present market 
the ranch won’t pay me anything. There’s no 
money in prunes on these small holdings. All 
this strenuous work of mine will keep me out of 
doors, but it won’t accomplish anything worth 
while so far as the crop’s concerned. I feel like 
apologizing to the ground for stirring it up in 
this useless fashion. It’s the farce of the thing 
that I try not to see, and can’t get away from. 
This must be an awful bore to you, but you in- 
vited it. The fact is, I can’t help seeing Kckart’s 
side of it — Eckart’s the man who was here to- 
day — all the time that I’m bolstering up the 
scarecrow excuses on my own side.” 

Agatha looked serious. “In one way it does n’t 
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matter, of course, whether you plow or play polo, 
so long as you stay out of doors. Yet, since 
you ve chosen to plow, I can see that you want 
an equivalent for the aching back part of it. 
It’s too bad that you have a bank account.” 
She looked up with a sudden smile. “If you 
didn’t have that, you’d simply have to make 
the ranch pay.” 

“ And with the bank account I’m little better 
than a pose?” Drake shook himself. “ Well, I 
won’t protest. You’d think it a case of too many 
words and too little plowmg. Yet” — he took 
the rose from his pocket— “you did give me 
this?” | 

The girl flushed a little at sight of the blos- 
som, though she met his eyes frankly. She rose, 
and called the dogs. “Yes,” she said. “I did 
mean to show you that I believed in what you 
were doing. I believe in it so thoroughly that I 
wish you could satisfy some inner exactions of 
your own, and make the ranch pay. Why not put 
in alfalfa? AJl of your land isn’t cultivated.” 

Drake laughed. “ Well done for a one-year 
Californian. You ’ve kept your ears open. Yes, 
I’ve thought of alfalfa. But it’s too late to do 
much this year, and next year —I won’t be here.” 
He started down the road beside the girl. “ Let 
me change my mind, and play truant. I was in 
the throes of my first virtuous decision when I 
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denial is enough for to-day.” 

“Then you did want that operation ?” 

Drake stretched out his right arm, and took a 
long breath. “ Want it!” he ejaculated. “ Will 
you wait for me while I unharness the Nymph?” 

The girl stopped and looked back at the field. 
“ Had you better desert ?”’ 

Drake laughed at her tone. ‘‘ No, I suppose 
that I’d better go back.” He held out his hand. 
“ You ’ve been very good to me.” 

But Agatha laughed. “ Don’t try to make me 
think you wanted my opinion,” she argued, with 
undiminished good humor. “ You were looking 
for what you said,—a good omen in the throw 
of the copper. You had made your decision, but 
you wanted to see the moon over your right 
shoulder. So my hands are clear of responsi- 
bility.” 

Drake followed her for a step. “ You’ve been 
very good to me,” he reiterated. He whistled as 
he went back to the plow, and this time he kept 
his tune intact. 


CHAPTER X 


AN INTERVENTION 


THE next week brought a full moon. The days 
were warm and the nights languorous; July was 
pressing close to the hot earth. 

Godfrey arrived late on Friday. He was tired 
and moody, and had little to say. Dinner was 
eaten in rather dragging silence. 

“T’m afraid Ill have to go to Japan,” God- 
frey said at last. It was after dinner, and the 
brothers were lying on the ground under the 
prune-trees. “ A telegram may come at any time 
now. I wish, Drake, that you’d come back with 
me Monday, and go out to the hospital. I don’t 
hike what I hear. Hoskins is being over-offi- 
cious.” 

Drake smoked for a moment. “I had occasion 
to be rather decent to Hoskins once,” he said 
shortly. 

“ All the more reason to watch him now.” 
Godfrey turned irritably, and threw a clod of 
earth at the limb above him. “ What is it, 
Yamado ?” 

Yamado had appeared as suddenly as if crystal- 
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lized from the moonlight. He held himself with 
punctiliously rigid knees, and his whole body had 
an air of repressed decorum that made the two 
men on the ground seem uncouth and sprawling. 
He ignored Godfrey’s question, and addressed 
himself exclusively to Drake. 

“A tramp has disappeared my pie,” he ob- 
served, in his level, uninflected tones. 

Drake scowled. “I wish you wouldn’t come 
up like a cat,” he said angrily. “ Why can’t you 
walk like other people ?”’ 

Yamado bowed. “I am desolated,” he returned 
politely. But his tone was perfunctory, and 
speculation was in his eye. He knew Drake’s 
moods. “A tramp has twice disappeared my 
custard pie.” 

Drake removed his pipe. “‘ Where did you put 
the pies ?”’ 

Yamado bowed again. “ The shelf on the top 
of the meat safe is cool, and exempted from cats. 
I put them there.” 

“ Humph! Well, look through the stable before 
you lock up. You’d better take a stout stick with 
you.” 

“ A knife is more dexterous,’” Yamado said 
amiably. He looked pleased as he walked away. 

Godfrey laughed. “I wouldn’t change shoes 
with that tramp if Yamado finds him. What did 
you take the boy’s head off for?” 
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Drake scowled again. “TI don’t like this tramp 
business,” he said irritably. 

They lay silent for some time after this. The 
moon, like a soaring bird, swept upward from 
the canon’s rim, filling the valley with ash-white 
light. But no moonlight could blot out the star 
splendor of the jeweled sky. It seemed to lie, 
planet crusted, on the tops of the prune-trees, so 
perilously near that a breath might jar it. The air 
was hauntingly still. A covey of young quail 
slept in the manzanita brush by the fence; they 
stirred murmurously as if an unrestful dream had 
passed them by, and the sound was definite, an 
intrusion. 

Godfrey had lain, effigy silent, looking upward. 
When he did stir at last, it was with a smothered 
exclamation. He put out his hand as if. to shut 
away something, and rose to his feet. 

Drake rolled over. “ What is it?” 

“T’m going to walk. You see a good deal of 
Miss Cavendish, don’t you, Drake ? ” 

Drake knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
sat up. “ Yes, I see her. Why?” 

“Go to her now, and ask if she ’Il walk up 
toward the summit with us to get the view of the 
valley in the moonlight. And ask her to ask Mrs. 
Whiting to come, too.” 

Drake hesitated. “I don’t know that I want 
to,” he said flatly. 
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But Godfrey did not seem to hear the negative. 
“It’s my only chance to see Marion before I go,” 
he explained, as patiently as if Drake’s unwilling- 
ness were merely slow-wittedness and lack of un- 
derstanding. “If I go to her alone she’ll refuse 
to talk to me, but I don’t think she’ll want to 
make the matter so pointed as to refuse while Miss 
Cavendish is listening. Come.” 

Drake rose, and followed slowly. He had been 
content with the trend the tide was taking with 
his brother and Marion, and he disliked this 
new move. An acquiescent attitude had suited 
him. He had said to himself that he would not 
stand between these two people, but he certainly 
would not push them together. So now his step 
dragged. 

They found Agatha Cavendish walking to and 
fro in her uncle’s dooryard, and singing to her- 
self. She agreed readily. 

“But we ll ask the rest of the boarders, too,” 
she amended. “They ’ll all enjoy it.” 

“A good idea,” Godfrey unexpectedly agreed. 
“ We'll take them by force.” 

And he did. It was a night for every one to 
be abroad, and they found Mrs. Thwaite’s door- 
yard dotted with women. Godfrey assembled 
them, and commended a walk in such glowing 
terms that they scattered at once in search of 
wraps. Then he went to Marion. | 
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“¢ You'll come, too,’ he commanded. 

Drake, watching, saw the color ebb in Marion’s 
face. She bit her lip to summon some vanishing 
control. “ No, I’ll not go to-night,” she answered 
quietly. 

Drake felt a stab of self-reproach that seemed 
unwarranted. He had done nothing. But the 
moonlight showed him that Marion looked thin 
as well as pale. He turned to Agatha. “ Try to 
get Mrs. Whiting to come,” he begged. 

Agatha shook her head. “ But I can try.”’ She 
walked over to Marion, and as she stood talking 
to her it occurred to Drake that the two women 
made a pleasant picture side by side. He won- 
dered if Godfrey were observing it. But God- 
frey was looking at the ground. The women were 
already reassembling, and Godfrey and Drake at 
once became rival centres of talk. They them- 
selves were silent, but the talk eddied around them 
in a swirl of small speeches, all with a strong per- 
sonal bias. Godfrey was always dumb under such 
an onslaught, but Drake, as a rule, could be de- 
pended on to make the customary polite signs of 
interest. He was not, by instinct, more gregari- 
ous than was Godfrey, — nor, perhaps, more kind- 
hearted, — but he was more fluid, adaptable, and 
so, when cornered, his tongue served him well, if 
somewhat mechanically. 

But not to-night. His words were as unready 
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as Godfrey’s were apt to be. Something of the 
white quiet of the night had entered into him, and 
he wanted to confront and reason with an under- 
thought that was haunting him. He was trying to 
state it to himself under all the rattle of conver- 
sation. Should he himself go to Marion, and beg 
her to pull away this flimsy veil of mystery, and 
tell him where she stood ? He knew that she had 
made him, in some fashion, the hinge of the sep- 
aration. He had been content to let it go in that 
way, and had not been willing before to admit 
the possibility that he should take the initiative. 
But something that was struggling upward in him 
— something too new and chaotic for name — 
bewildered his standards. 

He saw Marion finally smile agreeingly at Aga- 
tha, and the two went back to the house. Would 
they bring out the brown cloak for a wrap ? Drake 
hoped that they would, for he wanted to see the 
garment again. It had grown, from much haunt- 
ing of his thought, to have a wraith-like quality. 
Indeed, whenever he was near Marion, not the 
cloak alone but the whole episode seemed prepos- 
terous, chimerical. For one thing, he could not 
think of Marion as wearing such a mantle. It 
did not look like her. She had no kinship with 
the utilitarian and brown. He wanted to fortify 
his memory by seeing her in it now. 

But she did not wear it. She came out wrapped 
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in a soft fleece of white, and, linking her arm'in 
Agatha’s, she called to the others, and the pro- 
cession started stragglingly up the road. 

Drake was in the rear. A stout woman, with 
a long, dragging skirt, and a rounded and im- 
pressive manner, droned to him of her gon. 
Would Dr. Wilmot, from his own experience, 
advise a young man to study medicine? 

Dr. Wilmot thought that it depended on the 
young man. “ But Godfrey must have absolute 
sincerity,” his thought was saying. “We are 
alike in that, and I can judge for him. No, I 
must stand between them as much as I can, for 
Marion is not being straightforward.” 

“But my son has a very shrinking disposition,” 
said the stout woman. 

Drake heard his tongue assure her that he was 
very glad, and some sense of the malapropos 
sharpened his wits. He looked around. Marion, 
serene of step and face, was keeping herself well 
flanked with women. Godfrey had apparently 
given up any attempt to talk to her, but he was 
making no pretence of listening to the chatter 
about him, and his massive face was growing 
sternly definite of line. Drake felt his decision 
of the moment before weakening. 

Drake frowned. He was uncomfortable, and 
his thought turned to Agatha for help. Her con- 
tent and good humor was a spontaneous over- 
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flow. She was an opiate; she rested him; he 
wanted her now. 

And, as if in answer to his thought, she turned 
and smiled at him. 

Drake’s step hastened. “‘Can’t we walk faster?” 
he implored the stout woman. 

But Agatha had dropped behind. “ Wait — 
just a minute,” she murmured unintelligibly to 
Drake. She stopped as if to tie her shoe. 

Drake halted. ‘Can I help?” He, too, bent 
forward. The pause gave the rest of the company 
time to round the curve. 

Agatha straightened herself slowly. “There’s 
nothing the matter,” she said directly. “I wanted 
to speak to you alone. Don’t you want to take 
a message from me to Aunt Harriet? I’ll make 
up one. Then you can go home.” 

“ Why should I go home?” 

**T don’t know why.” She smiled at him with 
less than her usual flashing: lightness; her look 
begged him gently not to turn her proffer into 
laughter. “I don’t know why. You’re very 
tired. It may be headache, preoccupation. It 
doesn’t matter. But you’re troubled. Why drag 
yourself up here?” 

“And you noticed that I was tired!” Drake 
picked a twig from a wayside bush. “Thank you,” 
he added softly. He snapped the twig sharply, 
as if sudden feeling had gripped his fingers. 
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“But you don’t want to go back?” 

“ Not for worlds.” 

It was impossible to ignore the tone, and a 
deeper color strayed in the girl’s cheeks. “Then 
let ’s walk faster,” she suggested. 

But Drake’s step slurred yet more. “ Don’t!” 
he begged succinctly ; but when her look turned 
to him with question he found that he had no- 
thing more to say. He did not want to talk; he 
wanted to hear Agatha’s voice with its bewildering 
upward slides. He looked at her as she walked, 
moon-flecked, beside him, and a chilling sense of 
her remoteness and unconsciousness of him seized 
him. Her lilting step had always pleased him, 
but at this moment it made her seem almost 
elfishly ight and detached; an evanescent, irre- 
sponsible creature of the night and moonbeams. 
He succumbed to his half-amused panic at the 
thought. 

“Please! Say something,” he demanded. 

But Agatha was not listening to him. “Wait! 
Don’t you hear something?” She put out her 
hand to check him. “Is that a team coming?” 

Drake’s ear had been as inattentive as his 
mind. He jerked himself back to realities. He 
thought he heard a bumping sound, but it was 
drowned in a scream. The scream came from the 
road ahead, and was a united note, feminine, 
many-throated. 
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“Drake! Jump!” Godfrey’s voice cried. 

Drake’s look swept the circle. He had no idea 
what danger might be coming down upon them ; 
he had not a second of time left him for surmise. 
He had been told to jump, and, before the echo 
of the command died away, his arms acted. An 
oak-tree sprawled uncouth tentacles of branches 
above him, and he seized the girl under her arms, 
and swung her upward. 

‘“‘ Catch the branch,” he said, in the level tone 
of unconcern that had become with him in mo- 
ments of emergency unconsciously professional. 

Agatha caught the branch. Slender as she was, 
her muscles could act like bands of smoothly 
shifting steel, and she lifted herself free from 
his arms. “Come!’’ She pulled herself into a 
eat-like bunch on the stout limb, while her free 
arm tugged at his shoulder. “Come!” 

But even with her second “come”’ the crisis 
was upon them. Around the moon-lighted bend 
lunged a mammoth cask. It crashed into sight 
like some reeling leviathan, sentient and law- 
less. Weight and a down grade made it a mad 
thing ; monstrous and death-dealing. The sharp 
curve threw it to the side of the roadway, but 
the wiry arms of the manzanita bushes buffeted 
it back, and with a malevolent gurgle it dashed 
across toward Drake. 

But the space of the cask’s indecision — it 
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could not be called a second, or any calculable 
division of time — had given Drake opportunity 
to leap upward. Agatha’s grip upon his shoul- 
der aided him, and he sprang high ; a clean, lithe 
spring. His clutching hands found the end of a 
branch. It bent, but it gave him leverage and, 
clasping it with both hands, he swung outward. 

The cask seemed to anticipate his movement, 
and reared vindictively in its jolting roll. But 
though it up-ended with all its strength, it was 
too low. Drake’s pendulum swing carried him 
over it, and he dropped safely in the dust of the 
road. 

He was up with a spring, his heart sick with 
fear. He had heard the cask crash into the 
bushes. Had it struck the oak-tree? He turned 
dizzily. 

But the oak-tree stood untouched. The cask 
had veered again, and now wobbled, with chuc- 
kling, churning noises, on a clogging mat of low 
brush. Its race was run; the fibrous greasewood 
chained it well. 

Drake ran to the tree. The figure on the 
branch was wavering, and he was just in time to 
catch the girl as she slipped, a lax weight, into 
his arms. 

He held her for a moment, and whispered 
something. He tried for days after to remember 
what he said. 
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Agatha raised her head. “I never fainted in 
my life,” she wavered. “J never fainted in my 
life,’ she reiterated more firmly. Her clinging 
hands sought his as she tried to regain her feet. 

Drake let her slip to the ground, but he held 
her hand closely. He did not speak. His silence, 
more intimate and expressive than words could 
have been, was a necessity. Agatha’s laughing 
composure had sometimes piqued, and often chal- 
lenged him, but in seeing her lose it something 
vital escaped from his own. He was unsure of 
his control of speech and, still holding her hand, 
he turned with her to look at the cask. 

The cask lay rocking with comfortable slow- 
ness on its bed of springing brush. The liquid 
that filled it, and that had given it weight for 
its awful downward rush, was still disturbed, and 
sobbed drearily, with little choking breaks that 
seemed an almost profane parody of the sound of 
human grief. But the cask itself was composed, 
amiable. It was impossible to connect this com- 
monplace hogshead with the unchained demon 
of the moment before. 

It was Agatha who first found speech. “Why, 
it looks fairly — domestic!” she gasped. 

The words relieved the uncomfortably tense 
feeling that had been holding Drake. He laughed 
a little; then more. Laughter was the least 
treacherous bridge back to speech, and away 
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from the emotion that was fast drowning his 
thought and control. He led the girl up to the 
cask, that still seemed to preserve a mocking 
spirit of life, and they leaned against it, with a 
pleasant sense of unexpected security in feeling 
it quiet under their hands. 

“It looks like a water-butt,’ Drake mused. 
“That bung was driven in to stay.” It was his 
first comment, but it seemed adequate. 

“Tf it’s a water-butt,’ Agatha’s voice was 
clearing, “it’s understandable, and not black 
witchcraft. Yet who would have started it down 
hill ?”’ 

Drake shook his head. “The moon elves, per- 
haps. They’re abroad.” He smiled at the girl, 
sure, in a subtle, intoxicating way, of her compre- 
hension. She always comprehended. He turned 
again to the road. “ We must find Godfrey and 
the others.” 

But Godfrey and the others were even then 
coming around the curve. Godfrey was in ad- 
vance, and his face was sharp with anxiety. 
“ Well!” he ejaculated. | 

“Well!’? The echo came, as if concertedly, 
from all throats. “ Well!’’ It seemed the best 
summary of the whole matter; it included the 
facts that no one was hurt, and that all were 
bewildered. 

The new-comers walked to the cask and looked 
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elder women stood in a protective huddle, in 
attitudes that printed in detail the story of their 
sensations. T’o them, also, this stable-yard water 
barrel had evidently been a nightmare vision ; 
an incarnation of the disordered lawlessness of 
dreams. Even now an occasional sinister gurgle 
from the rocking monster sent their steps back- 
ward. It was not quite water barrel yet ; it seemed 
to retain memory and a saturnine humor. 

“ Why, the creature actually giggled as it came 
at us,’ declared one of the women. 

“How did you all get out of the way, God- 
frey ?” Drake asked. 

“‘ We,were on an open stretch and saw it com- 
ing. We had time to get to the fence.” 

That opened the gates of reminiscence and 
comparison. Hach woman had climbed that fence 
in a way that seemed to her unique, and each 
added her data to the narrative. There were 
several voices to exclaim at once that the way 
that cask tore down the road was exactly like 
the description of a cannon that had slipped its 
lashings and run amuck on shipboard. 

“There was a graphic account of such a scene 
in one of my readers —my Fourth Reader, I 
think,” the stout woman contributed tremulously. 
‘Yes, I think it was my Fourth Reader.” It was 
manifestly a comfort to her that her school-book 
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should have harbored a similar tale. It made 
her own experience less eerie. There had been 
parallels, She could fall back on the stability | 
that print represented to her mind. 

Amid all the chatter, Marion and Agatha were 
both silent. They were standing close together, 
and for the second time that evening Drake 
linked them in his glance, and paid them tribute. 
They were not unlike in figure; long, lissome 
women, with the fragile erectness of slender- 
stemmed liles. But even as he compared them 
in this regard he thought, with a surge of un- 
explained happiness, that all similarity ended 
there; that it was a kinship in outline only, and 
that Agatha’s sunny frankness was a world re- 
moved from Marion’s clouded reserve. A pang 
of regret for Godfrey shot through him, and he 
dropped his hand on his brother’s shoulder. But 
his hand came back quickly, and he turned his 
back to the crowd. 

“Look here, Godfrey. This was on your 
shoulder.” He opened his palm, and showed a 
pearl-crusted dagger that earlier in the evening 
had lain among the laces at Marion’s throat. - 

Godfrey’s hand closed over it. “Give it to 
me.’ He wore a fixed frown that was unusual 
to him, and his face was rigid. He walked over 
to Marion, and laid the pin in her hand. “ Did I 
hurt you?” he asked stiffly. 


“at 
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Marion shook her head. Her own face was 
white. 

“T might have been more gentle,’ Godfrey 
went on, in the same repressed tones, “but I 
could n’t tell. You always move slowly, and the 
thing tore around so.” 

Marion put out her hand to stop him. “ You 
did n’t hurt me.” She smiled, but her face looked 
drawn and tired. 

Godfrey still looked at her. “ You’re worn 
out,” he said gravely. “ You must go home now. 
I wonder if you and Miss Cavendish could in- 
duce the others to go with you. Drake and I 
ought to follow this thing up.” 

“ Of course you must follow it up. We'll go 
at once.” Marion turned to Agatha, and held 
out her hand, but her look turned back to God- 
frey. She met the man’s eyes fully for a moment, 
then her glance fell. “I wish you all success,” 
she said unevenly. ‘“ Good-by.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PRICE 


Drake and Godfrey walked rapidly up the road. 
They did not talk, for both of them had material 
for thought. There was no question of where 
they should go. The cask had left a leviathan’s 
trail, squirming and doubling, but always upward, 
and they had only to follow. 

They had reached the second turn of the road 
when they met a man. He was gasping, and his 
labored dog-trot showed that running down the 
grade was a new and enforced exercise. 

Drake stopped. “That’s Blanchard. He 
lives just above here. Anything wrong, Mr. 
Blanchard ? ” 

The man checked himself by running into the 
bank. “ Did you—did you” —he stammered. 
“ Did you meet a barrel ?”’ | 

“Did we?” Drake’s laughter was disconcert- 
ing. He was conscious of a light-headed air of 
unreality that inwrapped everything. All the 
world seemed under the elfin dominance of that 
cask. 

But the man was questioning. “ Did it scare 
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any horses? Where is it? What did it do?” 
His voice was high and uncertain. 

“Sit down and get your breath.” Drake 
pointed to a seat on the crumbling bank. “ Your 
barrel ’s safe. It ran into the bushes. Tell us how 
it happened.” 

The man looked up with a schoolboy air of 
confused obedience. “I was hauling the barrel 
on a sledge — up from the spring. T do it every 
day.” 

“ But this wasn’t day, it was night,’ Drake 
interrupted, “and the moon was shining, and the 
devil himself got into the barrel, and it jumped 
off. 99 

The man studied Drake gravely, as if he might 
be in himself a physical explanation of the inex- 
plicable. “No, no,” he protested. “It didn’t 
jump. It was this way. I had started home. I 
was driving. The barrel made a good deal of 
noise with the water slopping around so, and I 
didn’t notice. But a man came up behind, and 
pulled out one of the stakes that held the 
barrel.” 

Godfrey whistled. “ Why should any one do 
that? Are you sure? The stake may have been 
pushed out by the weight of the barrel.” 

Blanchard looked indignant. “ But I saw 'the 
man who did it,” he insisted. “I looked over my 
shoulder, and saw him jump out of the way just 
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as the barrel tipped. He ran off over the bank 
into the field. He had the stake in his hand.” 

“ And you didn’t follow?” 

““My horse was acting up. The barrel scared 
him. It scared me, too.” The man laughed sud- 
denly ; a belated sense of the grotesque erumpling 
his face into a myriad lines. “That barrel must 
have looked funny coming down the road.” 

“ Well, it did n’t,” Drake broke in. “ Who was 
the man?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Drake looked at Godfrey. “Shall we go on 
and see if we can find the tracks?” 

Godfrey nodded, and they started on. Blanch- 
ard climbed more slowly, but his rambling inter- 
rogative of Life and Eternal Justice followed 
them, though with increasing indistinctness. He 
had been a good neighbor. Why should he have 
an enemy? He stated the question in various 
graphic forms. 

Godfrey stopped. “Here we are. That’s where 
the barrel tipped, and here are the man’s tracks.” 

Drake shaped his lips to a silent whistle. The 
road in front of them looked as it might if a flock 
of ostriches had just taken a dust bath. Between 
the cask and the floundering horse, it had been 
tossed and furrowed like running water. But on 
the higher bank the dust lay undisturbed, and 
there a man’s retreating footprints could be 
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plainly seen. Drake jumped the bank, and started 
for the field. 

But Godfrey halted. “You’re not going to 
wait for Blanchard ?” 

“T don’t think so.” Drake looked back over 
his shoulder. “ He’ll want to take care of his 
horse. And two of us are enough.” 

Godfrey laughed. “ You’re an ungenerous 
brute not to let the man into his own row. Oh, 
go on! Go on. Only don’t look so insultingly 
happy over being the one to go first.’ 

Drake smiled, but did not yield his place. “It’s 
my first excitement ina month.” 

The tracks were soon lost in the short, drying 
grass of the field, but Drake led the way without 
question. A line of brush fringed the ravine at 
the opposite side of the field, and offered shadow. 
The man must have gone there; it would have 
been his best shelter from the disclosing moon- 
light. 

But they found nothing. The brush was un- 
broken, and they followed fruitlessly along its bar- 
ricading edge. They were evidently on the wrong 
track, for if the man had pushed through this 
brush wall to the ravine beyond, he would have 
left behind substantial tokens of his passage. 

But it was puzzling. A  barbed-wire fence 
crossed the lower edge of the field. It was high, 
and the wires were closely strung. With the 
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wire on one side, and the ravine on the other, no 
moated castle could have held a prisoner more 
closely than did the corner of this mountain field. 

Godfrey whistled. “Well?” 

Drake shook his head, and turned back to the 
road for answer. ‘ But I hate to give it up,” he 
persisted. 

“ What are you so keen about it for?”’ God- 
frey looked unsympathetic. His pavement-drilled 
feet slipped wearily on the crisp, uneven grass. 

“ Because I think it may be the tramp that’s 
been bothermg us. You heard what Yamado 
said.” 

“ You’ve never seen the tramp?” 

“No. Look! What’s that ? No, not there. In 
the shadow of the stump — by the fence. Nota 
rod from where we climbed the fence, too.” 

There was, indeed, a man huddled against the 
fence. He was facing them, and their talk seemed 
to interest him, for he smiled with a propitiatory 
air of wishing to join the conversation. ‘‘ Come. 
Come here where it’s dark,”’ he mumbled amiably. 
“Tt’s light out there in the field. Too light! It 
hurts.’ 

Godfrey looked at Drake. “ Drunk — or 
worse ?” 

“ Drunk!” The man caught at, and repeated 
the word, and echoed it with a yell. It was a 
sound so unexpected, so rough and jarring, that 
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outraged nerves quivered; there was something 
barbarous in such an interruption of the sainted 
quiet of the night. 

“ Drunk!” the man shrieked again. His body, 
Jax and crumpled, vivified with extraordinary 
quickness. In an instant he was on his feet, and 
leveling his stake, rapier fashion, at Godfrey’s 
head ; his agility was as unexpected and demoral- 
izing as his scream had been. “ Drunk! Then it 
shall be for me to destroy and remove your abom- 
ination from the earth.” He made a rush at God- 
frey. 

Godfrey dodged, but the man followed. The 
fantastic unexpectedness of the onslaught crippled 
Godfrey’s step, and he lost several motions in his 
surprised indecision. His impulse was to refuse to 
be driven back, and he tried to meet the stake and 
grasp it. But he could not seize it. The wood was 
rough-split and jagged, and it made a formidable 
bludgeon; the man kept it circling in bewildering 
curves. 

Drake, on his part, was trying to come up from 
the rear, but he found it well guarded. The mad- 
man’s ears were as alert as his active arm, and, 
even in the excitement, Drake felt a species of 
angry admiration for his quickness. He was a 
sot, a wreck, an offense, but somewhere in the 
past had been a cleaner life to give him the well- 
muscled adroitness he was showing now. 
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In the mean time Godfrey was being driven 
across the field. He made short backward springs, 
yielding as little ground as possible, but with each 
inch that he lost, the madman gained fresh daring 
and pressed him closer. The club in his hands 
seemed satanically active; the demon that had 
been exorcised from the cask had apparently found 
lodging in the jagged wood. 

Drake was hunting a weapon. He could find 
nothing but clods of crumbling earth, as ineffec- 
tive for personal assault as a handful of peas, and 
he was thinking hard. His impotent haste was the 
greater that a decision had soon to be made. If 
Godfrey were pushed much farther he would have 
to take the choice of the barbed wire or the ravine. 

It did not help the grotesque terror of the back- 
ward stagger across the field that the man talked 
incessantly. He babbled imprecations and Bible 
texts. By all precedent, his step should, by this 
time, have lost its fevered strength and grown 
stumbling. Butit did not; it shared the alcoholic 
agility of his tongue. 

The last moments had been a trying nightmare 
of the serious masquerading as the farcical, but 
now that the brush-fringed ravine was only a few 
feet away, the dignity of areal danger was sober- 
ingly near. There was but a moment left to Drake; 
he sprang in front of the man, and stood beside 
his brother. 
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“T’m drunk, too,” he shouted. “I’m drunker 
than anybody.” 

The man stopped. Drake’s worrying physical 
attacks he had ignored, but this verbal onslaught 
divided his forces. Here was a new aspect of his 
work of retribution ; he wavered for an instant, 
his stake wobbling harmlessly in an indecisive 
hand. 

Here was the instant for which Drake had 
hoped, and he used it. In another breath the man 
found himself sitting on the stubble. He had been 
scientifically caught and tripped, and his staff, 
that the moment before had been a distinct and 
respect-compelling entity, was now an unoffend- 
ing piece of wood lying out of reach upon the 
ground. 

The man wagged his head. The jar of his fall 
had supplied him with logic to see that he was 
conquered, and he collapsed into a disordered 
heap of maudlin resignation. 

“Conquered by drink. Conquered by the powers 
of rum and evil. And it’s not the first time.” 
As he looked up, tears added the last touch of 
bald grotesquery to his blank face. “ Drink al- 
ways downed me. And it hasn’t been my fault. 
Drink would n’t let me alone. It just followed 
me. I didn’t want it. I didn’t want it.” He 
choked with self-pity, and gave a moment of 
‘mumbled crying to the thought of his undeserved 
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persecution. “But I’ve fought the drink,” he 
went on, with a smile of triumphant cunning. 
“T fight everybody that drinks. Drink is a devil. 
I saw the devil to-night. He was pretending to 
be a barrel. Are you listening?” He turned 
sharply, and looked suspiciously at Godfrey. 
“Are you sure you’re listening ?” 

Godfrey, who was breathing hard, was cram- 
ming tobacco into his pipe. “ Yes, I’m listening.” 
He looked down at the heap at his feet. 

“The devil was pretending to be a barrel —a 
wine barrel,” the man went on, with more diffi- 
culty and dignity. “He called to me. He made 
the wine splash. But I knew better. I went to 
him. I took him by the neck, and tipped him off 
downhill — downhill — downhill.” The lessening 
syllables drifted with him on his own downhill 
path toward stupor. 

Godfrey turned to Drake. “That was a quick 
twist of yours.” He hunted in impossible pockets 
for a match, and tried to give his words a casual 
air. “I never saw anything neater.” He let his 
match drop, and came close to his brother. 
“You’re always right there, when the pinch 
comes, old boy.” 

Drake had dropped to the ground. His lips 
were drawn, and he, too, was breathing quickly. 
“Nonsense! I was infernally slow.” He spoke 
gruffly, and kept his eyes down. 
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Godfrey laughed genially. He sat beside his 
brother, and proceeded to hunt leisurely for an- 
other match and light his pipe. As he puffed 
contentedly, he had, in spite of his uncertain 
seat on the rough ground, an absurd air of com- 
fort and permanency. He was of the type to 
domicile himself, after the first five minutes, on 
a raft in mid-ocean. 

But Drake did not reflect this complacence. 
He sat with bowed head. The man lay at their 
feet, a witless heap, and slumbered heavily. 

Godfrey reached for the stake. “ Where are 
we going to house him?” He poked at the heap, 
and it murmured confusedly, and drew itself to- 
gether — as an animal curls into a ball to repel 
intrusion of its sleep. 

Still Drake did not look up. “ We'll have to 
get him down to the ranch, I suppose,” he said 
eurtly. “It wouldn’t be decent to leave him 
here all night.” 

Godfrey looked at his brother. “Is this your 
tramp ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ What’s wrong, Drake ?”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

Godfrey removed his pipe. ‘Did you ever see 
this man before ?”’ 

aes. 


“ Where ?”’ 
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this catechism about ?”’ 

“Well, why don’t you answer?” 

Drake’s look of irritation changed to some- 
thing graver. “'There’s no reason why I should n’t 
answer you,’ he said quietly. “Yes, I’ve seen 
the man before. The first day that I came I met 
him in the woods. He was standing ona path — 
all alone. That’s all. I know nothing about the 
man but what you’ve seen. And when Isaw him 
before he was alone.” 

Godfrey resumed his pipe. His attention had 
strayed during this minute explanation. “ And 
about getting him home?” 

“T’ll get the horse and buckboard. We can 
drive into the field here —take down a length 
of fence if necessary.” Drake rose. “I’ll g0 
while you keep guard here.” 

But Godfrey pushed him back. “No, you don’t. 
I go, and you stay. Yes, I do. I’ve had enough 
of the society of that inspired maniac for one 
night. You turned the horse into the corral, 
did n’t you?” 

Drake nodded. He heard Godfrey’s footfalls 
die in the distance, then he lapsed into a troubled 
reverie that made him unconscious of time. For 
the retreating footfalls had a double meaning. 
The sense was strong upon Drake that Godfrey — 
was walking out of this chapter of his life, and 
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that the coming pages would be dreary, and 
must be lived through alone. 

Tt was all inevitable. Drake saw his path clear, 
he must tell everything now. He had hedged 
the moment before, but he had known, even 
while doing it, that he was giving himself only a 
temporary respite. For this shapeless, muddled 
mass at his feet had some hold on Marion, and 
what it meant, was emphatically for the man who 
loved her to know. Drake again dropped his 
head. Now that he could see but one outcome, 
there seemed, in contrast, to have been a thou- 
sand possibilities before. 

It would mean that Godfrey would go away 
again—and this time he would stay. Drake 
understood this. He saw the inevitable decision, 
and he saw something more; the gnawing empti- 
ness of outlook for Godfrey, the long, blank 
years ahead. 

He did not ask himself why he saw this at last, 
but the answer was there rioting insurgently 
under the thin surface of his cooler mood. He 
would not meet nor classify this feeling ; he even 
turned his back upon it, confused by the grip 
that it was taking upon his well-ordered thought. 
But turning his back upon an emotion did not, 
he found, drive it away. 

The minutes passed, and Drake’s unhappiness 


for Godfrey deepened. The outlook seemed bleak. 
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Perhaps some influence from the night had fallen 
on him, for the moon had now climbed high, with- 
drawing, remote and cold, into the zenith. The 
moonlight of the earlier evening had been intimate 
and tender, full of sweet and homely witcheries, 
and had woven lover’s fancies out of the shifting 
shadow. But that was past, and the clear, white 
lustre that now frosted the earth seemed chill and 
forbidding. As Drake looked around the field, 
gtass and trees glittered with the radiance of an 
ice-field ; a stern, unyielding radiance that made 
life seem implacable and cold. The loneliness 
of silence, and of waste places in high latitudes, 
lay numbingly upon the earth; it spoke of the 
austerity of destiny, and the impotence of human 
plans. 

What could be keeping Godfrey ? Drake moved 
uneasily, watching the corner of the field, and 
it was in the corner that a tall, brown-cloaked 
woman came suddenly in view. 

Drake sprang to his feet. The woman was com- 
ing swiftly toward him across the field, and he ran 
to meet her and turn her back. What madness for 
Marion ! 

It took but a moment to reach her. Drake put 
out his hand. “ See here, Marion ”— he began 
accusingly. Then his hand dropped. 

“Why, Miss Cavendish ! Miss Cavendish ! ” 

“Yes.” The girl evaded his hand, and slipped 
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by him to where the man lay. “He did n’t hurt 
ou?” 

“ No.” Drake answered numbly in his bewil- 
derment. “Did Marion send you here?’ He 
stepped in front of her again to protect her from 
the sight of the man. 

“Marion? Mrs. Whiting? Why, no. What do 
youmean?” The girl, who had flushed gloriously 
at first sight of Drake, grew pale. Her hands 
hung, lax and white, outside her brown cloak, and 
made her seem childish and appealing. Drake 
drew nearer. 

“Don’t try to shield Mrs. Whiting. Tell me 
why she sent you.” 

The girl flung the cloak back ; she fumbled at 
the clasp at the neck as if it choked her. “ What 
are you talking about?” she half whispered. 
“ Nobody sent me.”’ 

Drake bent to catch her whisper. She was 
trembling, and he put his arm around her. It 
seemed a natural motion — his right. “ Never 
mind,” he murmured. “ But Mrs. Whiting must 
have sent you— else why did you come?”’ 

She slipped from his arm, and turned to look 
at him. “I don’t understand. Why should Mrs. 
Whiting know anything about it?” 

Drake drew his hand across his eyes. “ Why 
did you come?” he repeated stupidly. 

“T heard your brother go by the house, and 
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I went out and called to him, and asked him 
what had happened. He told me that you were 
here with this man.” She spoke, as Drake had 
done, as if in a daze, and she turned her back to 
him to look over at the torpid figure on the 
ground. 

Drake stared at her. The brown cloak hung 
in graceful lines from her well-shaped shoulders, 
but he whitened. “Surely this is n’t your cloak !” 
He pulled at it as he spoke. 

“ Yes, it’s my cloak.” 

He tightened his grasp. “It can’t be. It’s 
Mrs. Whiting’s.”’ 

Agatha stepped back a pace. “What do you 
know about this cloak ?” 

Drake answered doggedly. “I saw Mrs. Whit- 
ing wear it. It was the day that I came. She 
met this man on your fern trail. The cloak is 
Mrs. Whiting’s. Why fence with me?” 

Agatha looked at him. She was no longer 
trembling, and she drew still farther away. “The 
cloak is mine,” she said distinctly. “It was I 
who wore it that day—not Mrs. Whiting. I 
was afraid, at the time, that you saw me.” 

Drake set his teeth. “I don’t believe you.” 

“It’s true.” 

“Tt can’t be.” He came nearer, and held out 
his hand. “ You’re trying to shield Mrs, Whit- 


ing,” he said unsteadily. “ But it’s of no use. 
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She confessed to me that she wore this cloak 
that day.” 

“ You asked her?” 

Les.” 

“Oh! Oh! Exactly what did she say?” 

Drake was recalling. “She said, ‘ Yes, I wore 
that cloak last evening,” he repeated phono- 
graphically. 

“ And she did! And she did!” Agatha cried. 
The story seemed to shape luminously in her 
mind, and her face, which had been rigidly com- 
posed, became a quiver of color. “I see. I re- 
member. I came in from — from where you saw 
me, just as Mrs. Whiting was leaving my uncle’s. 
It was chilly, and I gave her this cloak. And so 
she let you think” — She stopped. “Why did 
she do it?” she asked blankly. She began to 
walk back to the edge of the field, as if she had 
forgotten Drake in her bewilderment at this 
strange new tangle. She reasoned the situation 
out slowly. “ You must have been very angry,” 
she turned to Drake at last with comprehension. 
“You must have been very angry,” she repeated, 
“else she wouldn’t have sacrificed herself in 
that way to shield me.” 

Drake looked straight before him. “ Why 
should she have thought that you needed shield- 
ing?” he asked coldly. 

Again the color flooded Agatha’s face. “ We 
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won't talk of my side of it,” she said quietly. 
“Think of what Mrs. Whiting did—and for a. 
woman she knew so little about!” She looked 
at Drake again. “I wonder if you can under- 
stand,” she went on hotly, “how fine it was in 
her — how unselfish and daring ! ” 

Drake made no reply. They had reached the 
fence, and he leaned against a tree, and watched 
the white, leaf-patterned ground. His supple 
mind had grasped the whole outlook, past and 
future. He adjusted himself to it with a sort of 
fatal readiness, and he thought in a circle. In 
the past he had wronged Marion; in the future 
he must try to make it right. The present, only, 
was unimportant. 

Agatha, too, leaned against a tree. But her 
eyes were not numbly unseeing; they searched 
the man’s face. “ May I tell you what I came 
here to say?” she asked slowly. 

A blank, perfunctory courtesy woke in Drake. 
“Why, certainly.” 

“T came to ask you not to trouble my uncle 
with this story. To get this man away, if pos- 
sible, without letting Mr. Cavendish know.” 

Drake bowed. 

“You will?” she begged. 

“T’ll shield you as much as I can. Hadn’t 
you better let me take you home now?” 

Agatha stood erect; she was breathing hard. 
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“JT didn’t ask you to shield me,” she cried, in- 
dignation threading her voice. “ Understand me. 
I ask you to do nothing for me— nothing. It’s 
for my uncle— to save him annoyance. It will 
save him more than annoyance — chagrin and 
pain — if you can keep him from discovering that 
this man has been here, and has made trouble. 
Will you do this if you can — for my uncle?” 

“T’ll say as little about it as possible.” 

Agatha dropped back against the tree trunk. 
The cold impatience of Drake’s tone struck her, 
personally, for the first time. She tried to answer ; 
to thank him; to go away. But she had suddenly 
neither strength nor voice. She held fast to the 
tree trunk, and looked at Drake. 

The look broke the man’s stupefaction. The 
girl had always seemed flower-like to him, but 
now, crushed and swaying, she looked more than 
ever like some tropic blossom, storm-buffeted. 
Her face, vivid even in its whiteness, melted his 
indifference, and left him undefended. How 
could he withstand this feeling that was bidding 
him forget everything but the girl before him? 
His man’s revolt against mental suffering tore at 
him savagely, and he turned away. 

At that moment he heard wheels. He turned 
back to Agatha. “Godfrey is coming. Perhaps 
youd rather not have him see you. Stay there 
in the shadow, and you can slip away when he 
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“‘T’ll do as you want me to, so far as I can.” 
Godfrey was whistling as he drove up the 
road. “Hulloa, Drake!” He caught sight of his 
brother’s shadow. “Did you think I was never 
coming? I could n’t catch this brute. He’s had 
me running around the corral for the last hour.” 


CHAPTER XII 


PRISM LIGHTS 


Draxe had a bad night. That is the way he 
would have phrased it to his brother had he been 
cornered into phrasing it at all. He endured four 
hours, — hours when his body ached for rest, 
while his mind, a lonely refugee from thought, 
ran here and there in blackness, — then he dressed 
and went out. ; 

It was dawn. As Drake walked down the road, 
the mountain wall across the valley was flame- 
rimmed from the climbing sun, and the pale, 
chaste blue of the night sky was growing flushed 
and human. The wood world was rustling and 
preening, and cocks called to each other from 
scattered barnyards. It was time to square the 
shoulders, and contend with the new day. 

Drake walked at first listlessly, then with rising 
courage. Grasshoppers, early astir, clucked im- 
portantly at his feet, and their comfortable, un- 
musical note brought, in some way, more healing 
than did all the fragrant loveliness of the morn- 
ing. They recalled him unconsciously to the busy, 
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blessed commonplace of living ; to the practical, 
dusty, noonday world of affairs that holds the 
sense of tragedy in check and dulls the sharp 
decisions of the night hours. 

But one decision no morning reaction could 
blunt. He must apologize to Marion. He would 
turn his steps toward her as soon as possible. 
The rigid justice in his make-up might be sterner 
than was necessary, but at least it did not stop 
with the disciplining of his friends. He could 
flagellate himself, and he was doing it now. 

A tinkle of bells swept down to him from the 
road above. A six-horse team, hauling wood, was 
using the first daylight to make its way down 
the mountain. The bells on the leaders swung 
rhythmically on the level stretches, and jarred 
into splendid, crashing discord on the curves. It 
was like wonderful, barbaric music, the breath, 
it might be, of the wild sweetness of the moun- 
tain morning. 

But Drake turned away from it. Every fresh 
beauty was a new stab, and he felt that he could 
bear no more. He had come, of late, to see all 
beauty, from dawn to moonlight, through a wo- 
man’s eyes, and now he must unlearn his habit 
of looking at the flying clouds and the red sun- 
sets as if she were beside him. He must have it 
out with himself once and for all. He felt sud- 
denly breathless and tired, and he turned into a 
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grass-gTown wood-road, intending to throw him- 
self on the ground and rest. 

And there at the turn, where the road curved 
away into green shadows, stood Marion Whiting. 

Drake stared for a moment without speaking. 
He saw, half consciously, that Marion was more 
modishly dressed than he had seen her in the 
hills, and that she wore hat and veil. She drew 
farther back into the shadow; she seemed as 
surprised as he, and more perturbed. 

He went forward. “Marion! And I’ve been 
tramping the roads to kill time till it should be 
late enough to go and see you. I was all wrong, 
Marion. I’ve found out.” 

“You ’ve found out?” 

“T know that you were not the woman — the 
woman in the cloak. But why, why did you pre- 
tend that you were ?”’ 

Marion turned away. She leaned against an 
old madrofio, and her white face was brought 
out, cameo-wise, against its polished green. “I’m 
sorry that you’ve found out,” she said, with a 
little tired fall. 

Drake crossed the intervening space, and took 
her hand. “I was blind to let you mislead me. 
But why should you have done such an extraor- 
dinary thing?” 

She drew her hand away. “If I didn’t wear 
the cloak, who did ?”’ 
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‘Please drop pretence. You know that Miss 
Cavendish wore it.’ 

“Poor sunshiny Agatha! Will you tell me | 
what happened that day on the trail, Drake?” 

Drake told her. 

‘“‘ And that was all!”’ She gave an unexpected 
laugh, half relieved, but very tired. “ Remem- 
ber, I’ve never known of what I stood accused. 
Whether I’d committed murder, or hidden stolen 
goods. It was sometimes difficult to know how to 
bear myself ; to decide how deep-dyed a criminal 
I’d better appear.” She laughed again. 

“ Don’t, Marion !”’ 

“Tt seems to me more laughter than tragedy. 
What happened after I left last night ?” 

Drake finished the story. 

“ And what did you do with the man ?”’ 

“Tumbled him into bed. We’ll get him out 
of the country when he’s sober. I promised Miss 
Cavendish.” 

“So you, too, are shielding Agatha ?” 

The implication was so much in line with 
Drake’s thought that he was unconscious of it. 
“ But why did you shield her?” he persisted. 

Marion sighed, yet so faintly that it was merely 
a breath. “I didn’t know what Agatha had 
done. But whatever it was, you were angry. I 
did n’t intend, when I began, to mislead you. I 
was only trying to find out what it was all about, 
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and to help Agatha. Then you slipped into the 
error, and it didn’t seem necessary to explain. 
For you’re remorselessly critical, Drake. You 
always forget that we can’t have all the excel- 
lencies in any one person. I knew that you were 
going to live here, and that, if you admired Mr. 
Cavendish, and disapproved of his niece, you 
might make it very hard for her. I was sure 
that Agatha was unhappy enough without having 
that to bear.” 

‘You knew she was unhappy ?” 

“No, nothing definite. But I was sure that 
she was disturbed; that there was something 
that pricked and troubled. Do you remember 
my saying that I could n’t get near her? Think 
a minute. She’s always vividly interested in our 
small concerns, but she never mentions her own. 
No happy woman could hold herself so well in 
check. We’re egotistical when we’re care-free. 
And so— Well, I did n’t mean to trick or play 
with you, Drake, but I felt sure that when it 
was explained you’d exonerate me. If Agatha 
is unhappy she needs our help rather than our 
judgment.” 

Drake picked up a brittle scroll of the ma- 
drono’s bark, and powdered it in his fingers. 
“Tt was tortuous, and quixotic, — and absolutely 
useless. Women seem to look at these things in 
a warped way. Yet’’— He looked up. “It was 
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magnificently self-forgetful. I don’t think there’s 
another woman living who would have done it.” 

Marion flushed in swift deprecation. “Oh, 
there’s another side that’s purely selfish. My 
feeling was mixed; it was complicated with my 
own pride.” 

“You mean ?”’ 

“JT mean that you should have known me 
better. Let us suppose that I was the woman, 
that I was in the wrong, and that you knew it. 
What would even that have counted for, balanced 
against all the years that you ’ve known my life 
— and approved. One fact out of any life isn’t 
significant.”’ 

“Why carry this further? For you were not 
the woman.” 

But Marion refused to be deflected. ‘Perhaps 
I’m thinking of Agatha.’ Her voice had kept 
its deep-toned level. ‘“ Remember, it’s the long 
days, and weeks, and years, that should count in 
your estimate of a woman. It’s the average that 
tells — not the high nor low water mark.” 

“Perhaps. I’ll grant anything you please. 
Only don’t persist in visiting my mistake on 
Godfrey. I’m still terribly in the dark as to why 
Godfrey was punished for my lack of judgment 
— and sense.” 

Marion drew back. “I didn’t intend it as 
punishment. I only wanted a refuge.” 
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“ A refuge from Godfrey?” 

Marion drew still farther back, but did not 
answer, and Drake realized suddenly that her 
face was drawn, and her eyes black-circled. He 
felt himself in some way the cause, and said so 
rather incoherently. 

‘‘ Please be frank with me,”’ he added. 

Marion looked at him. His eyes could not be 
called hard now, and they moved her. His clean- 
cut, pallid face might be somewhat too cold and 
dominant of line, but there was something fine 
in its austerity. He was a man who deserved to 
hear the truth if he asked for it. Alone with him 
in the woods and the pink dawn, all the usual 
evasions of emotion seemed needless. 

“JT needed a wall between Godfrey and my- 
self,” she said, with her eyes down. “ This gave 
me an excuse, and I seized it. That’s the whole 
story. Please don’t speak of it again. I’m going 
away. I’m on my way to the station now.” 

“ Not just now?” 

“Yes, I’m going to walk to the crossing. I 
did n’t want any one to know that I was leaving, 
so I started an hour earlier than was necessary. 
I left a note for Mrs. Thwaite.” 

Drake’s jaws set. “ You needn’t run away 
from Godfrey,” he said stiffly. “Tell him you 
don’t care for him, and he won’t trouble you. I 
can’t understand this cat’s-paw business that you 
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women play. Why couldn’t you have given 
Godfrey a straight ‘no’?” 

Color flamed in Marion’s face. She turned 
without a word, and began to walk down the 
hill. | 

Drake started after her. He reached her side, 
and held out his hand. “ You’ve an extraordi- 
hary power of showing me to myself in a bad 
light.” He stopped that his smile might chal- 
lenge her own. “ But I hardly know what I’m 
saying. I’m thinking of Godfrey. I lost my 
brother for ten years. This will mean that I’ll 
lose him again. I can’t blame you for not caring 
for him, but I do feel sore—for him — that you 
don’t tell him how you feel.” 

Marion turned back. Her face was pale again, 
and her eyes were shining. “Listen,” she said 
breathlessly. “No one in this world shall say 
that I don’t love him — no one.” 

“You do love him?” 

Marion, the reserved, threw out her hands with 
a gesture of longing. “Love him!” She was 
looking off into the dawn. “Oh, I want you to 
know the truth! Why have I stayed here all 
these weeks? Because, though I would n’t let 
myself see him, I could look at the things that 
he had seen. I’d hear people speak of him. You 
don’t know what hunger like that means. Just 
to hear his name was something — to touch 
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her face against a tree. “ You’re not to think 
that the woman lives who would play with God- 
frey’s love,” she said proudly. 

Drake had unconsciously removed his hat. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said softly. 

Marion came back to him, white - lipped. 
“* Good-by.” 

Drake seized her hand. “ Marion, you’re not 
to go. You’re not. I won’t see heaven opened 
for my brother, and let him miss it.” 

“It would n’t be heaven.” 

He pulled her back into the shade, and pushed 
her down on the bank. “You must explain. 
Think of me as the brother that I supposed I 
was to be. I must defend Godfrey’s rights since 
he’s not here.. You must explain.” 

Marion was trembling. All the sweet, unsmil- 
ing repose that marked her as apart from other 
women was crumbling. She sat for a moment 
_ fighting until she had herself in hand. Then she 
spoke with something of her old calm. “ Yes, I 
will tell you. Godfrey has the right to know, and 
no one stands so near to him as you. You’re 
not to talk to him about it so long as I’m alive. 
After that you may do as you think best.” 

Drake sat at her feet. “I'll tell him nothing 
without your permission.” 

Marion laced her fingers together ; an unusual 
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gesture for her. “ Youve called me restful, self- 
contained,” she began, in a hurried, parenthetical 
way. “I think that at heart I’m impulsive. But 
Godfrey admired my quiet. He called me the 
moonlight girl. I was young, I loved him, and 
I tried to form myself on that idea. I studied to 
be silent, and restful, and aloof. And Godfrey 
praised and admired me more and more, while all 
the time it was only the husk of me, the trick of 
manner, that he was applauding. If ever I showed 
him the other side he seemed disturbed. He 
wanted me to be cool, and silent, and unexact- 
ing. And I grew more and more unhappy, for 
I knew that I’d disappoint him; that I could 
never keep the place he’d given me. I should 
have starved there. And so I tried to make it 
hard for him. I piled obstacles between us. I 
thought that he loved me enough to climb over 
them and find me, and that then we might un- 
derstand each other better. But he went away 
instead.”’ 

Drake stretched out his hand. “It hurt him 
horribly, Marion.” 

“Wait, I must say it all. And so, after a time, 
I married George Whiting. He was very good to 
me, and he understood. I didn’t deceive him, 
and he was willing to take the little I could give. 
But I can never forgive myself for it. I can’t 
explain how it happened. I was exhausted and 
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ill, and I wanted to begin again. It seemed as 
if the ache might grow easier if I turned my 
back on the past. But I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

“ And you’re going to wreck Godfrey’s life 
for a mistake of your own?”’ 

She put her hands before her face. “No! 
No! I’m going to save his life from wreck. 
Can’t you understand? I’d make him miser- 
ably unhappy. He does n’t know me. I would 
harass and try him. No, I could never be the 
placid, unemotional woman who is the only one to 
make him happy. And I must keep away from 
him. If I let myself see him I—I would n’t have 
strength to send him away. And so when this mis- 
understanding with you arose, I hid behind it. It 
was a poor mask, but it was sufficient. Godfrey 
never uses force.” 

Drake looked grave. ‘ How far men and wo- 
men stand apart in elemental things! He thinks 
he’s sparing you. But he’d have succeeded 
better, it seems to me, if he’d had the manners 
of his ancestors and used a club. He missed, 
somehow, through too much chivalry, too much 
deference. But can you tell me that you love 
him, and yet let these shadows part you?” 

Marion’s eyes grew darker. “If Godfrey ever 
uses a club, if he ever takes the initiative, and 
compels things from life, he will pass you, Drake. 
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I’ve heard you say these things of Godfrey 
before; that he was too passive. But you don’t 
understand.”” There was a new ring in her low- 
toned voice. “He has been content to go with 
the current only because nothing has seemed 
worth struggling to get.” 

Drake smiled to himself. The jealous pride 
in “Marion’s voice was a feast to his love for his 
brother. He coveted her for Godfrey. How could 
he move her? | 

“You're very sure of yourself,” he said. 
“You ’ve thought this out—almost coldly. So 
why was it necessary for you to run away this 
morning ?” 

Marion did not reply. —, 

“Why go this morning ?” 

“It seemed best.” 

Drake turned and took her hands. “Godfrey 
seized you in his arms last night when the cask 
came down the road. That’s why you’re going 
to-day. You ’re running away from yourself.” 

Superb color flooded her brown face from 
throat to hair, and she looked up almost pite- 
ously. “Yes, I am afraid of myself. And you 
must help me. You must help me get away be- 
fore I yield. For if I should yield —I’d make 
Godfrey unhappy. He has won peace out of all 
these years of separation. It is better as it is. 
And there is more ; I can’t belittle what Godfrey 
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might give a woman by accepting the half-heart- 
edness that he gives me.” 

“Do you realize what you’re saying, Marion ? 
This is what you accused me of doing; of de- 
manding everything ; of refusing to compromise 
gracefully on what was within reach.” 

She smiled wanly. “I don’t think that you 
understand. I’m not thinking of myself. It’s 
Godfrey —his disappointment and regret. No 
separation could be so terrible as that. And that 
is what would come. For I know I’m exacting 
—though I’ve learned many lessons—and I 
should give and demand too much. In spite of 
myself, I should keep testing him, trying him, 
throwing my glove among the lions. I should 
hate myself for it— but I should do it. No. 
No.” She rose and stood before Drake. “TI trust 
you as my brother that might have been, and I 
hope that I shall never see you again. I’m going 
abroad at once.” 

Drake looked at her. He felt that she was 
capable of putting herself absolutely out of God- 
frey’s reach. She would do it, too, with all her 
outer barriers in order; her velvet voice unhur- 
ried, her smile ready and sure. Yet her face had 
just now been drained of expression by an emo- 
tion summoned by Godfrey’s name. Drake felt 
a leap of admiration that bound him to her. For 
the moment he understood her perfectly ; more 
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fully, perhaps, than a man would ever understand 
her again. For he could appreciate, better than 
most persons, this Spartan power of self-cruci- 
fixion. His spirit ranged itself with hers. 

But, before he could speak, Yamado stood 
before them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON SUFFERANCE 


YAMADO, as usual, had come upon them like a 
spirit. He included Drake and Marion in a sweep- 
ing, impersonal bow. “I run.” He was breath- 
ing hard, and the bone-brown of his cheeks 
showed a hint of red. “I run upon your tracks 
in the dust. The tramp man has become away. 
Mr. Godfrey run to discover him another road.” 

Marion answered Drake’s look. “ How did the 
man get out?” both asked, in a disjointed chorus. 

“‘ Pardonably the window.” 

Drake gave a disgusted exclamation. “ Was I 
chump enough to leave that window unlocked !” 
He thought a moment. “I want to head that 
man off. I want a talk with him before he gets 
out of the country.” 

Marion nodded. ‘ And I want you to do it 

— for Agatha Cavendish.” 

Drake was scowling and thinking. “He'll 
have to keep to the road. There’s too much 
barbed wire for him to go far cross-lots. Yamado, 
you stay near the Cavendish place. If you see 
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the tramp heading that way, stop him. Where 
did Mr. Godfrey go?” 

“To Mrs. Thwaite’s.”’ 

“Humph! To guard you, Marion. Well, 
hurry along, Yamado. I’d ask you to keep watch 
here, Marion, but I don’t know what you could 
do if the man did appear. I wonder if you could 
let us know.” 

“T’ll do it some way. Ill keep watch of this 
open stretch. You, or Yamado, won’t be far 
away. I can call.” 

“This will be better.”’ Drake handed her a 
policeman’s whistle. “ But I don’t like to leave 
you here. It’s going to be very warm and tire- 
some. And youll miss the nine train.” 

“T°ll take the noon train. But you’re not to 
let Godfrey know that I’m still here.” 

Drake agreed, added a few words, and went 
his way. He was absorbingly anxious to find the 
tramp, and get him out of the country. He had 
promised Miss Cavendish. His talk with Marion 
seemed to lose importance, though he had been 
vitally concerned while it was going on. 

Marion walked up and down the quarter mile 
of main road that commanded a view. The sun 
was high now, and she looked over a green, 
breeze-blown world, full of tumbling peaks, white 
light, and sharp-cut shadows. She walked, care- 
less of dust, careless of fatigue, careless of her 
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own unhappiness. The apathy of a sudden be- 
reavement was upon her, for she had definitely 
said that she was going away. 

But with all her absorption her eyes were in- 
tent. She watched not only the highway, but 
the ridge above, where a road ran through the 
upper end of Drake’s ranch. She had thought 
once or twice that she saw a shadow there, and 
at last a figure walked weakly into view. Drake 
had told her what the tramp would wear; gray 
clothes, a red necktie, a straw hat. She could see 
them all. : 

She put the whistle to her lips and took a deep- 
Junged breath. The shrill sound danced through 
the hot, still air from ridge to valley, till Drake 
could not possibly fail to hear. But she realized 
too late that her call would bring him down the 
road while his quarry was on the ridge above. 
She must hasten, and turn him back. 

She ran blithely for a moment, but running 
up the grade in full sunlight soon made her dizzy 
and breathless. As she rounded the second curve 
her throat was throbbing, and her eyes unsteady. 
She ran full into Godfrey. 

Godfrey exclaimed at sight of her. He started 
forward, then drew back in a rigid, conscious way. 
But his voice was heavy with concern. “ Was it 
you who whistled ?”’ 

She found her breath in some miraculous 
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fashion. “I whistled for Drake. The tramp is 
on his upper road. Hurry back, and you'll get 
him.” 

“The road through the pear orchard? Then 
Drake will find him. He was going up that way.” 
He came to Marion and stood before her, large, 
gentle, infinitely sorry for her. “ Has the man 
been troubling you, Marion? Don’t worry. We’ll 
get him away.” The tender watchfulness of the 
tone was that of ten years before, and the hot 
landscape swam in Marion’s eyes. She was go- 
ing away. She was never to see him again. She 
would tell him the truth. 

“J never saw the man till five minutes ago. 
He is nothing to me.” 

Godfrey put out his hand. “ Then this is n’t 
the man?” 

“What man?” 

Godfrey stopped. “I’m not prying. I know 
you ’re in some trouble. You hinted at it when 
I first came, but I saw that you didn’t want me 
to know more. So I tried not to know. But I 
did get the idea last night from Drake’s manner 
that this tramp was in some way mixed up in it. 
I wish you could trust me, Marion. It’s been 
hard to let Drake do it all. Ill promise” — 
he smiled painstakingly — “not to beg for more 
favors if you’ll trust me in this.” 

Marion’s step shifted, for the air still blurred 
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before her. “ Were you angry?” she asked un- 
expectedly. “ Were you angry when you thought 
that I knew something that it seemed best to 
hide ?” 

“Why, Marion!” 

“But were you?” 

“ Why, of course not.” 

“And you asked no questions!” How broad 
he was! His tolerance and sweetness made Drake’s 
reservations seem paltry and small. But Godfrey 
had always been large of mind as well as stature. 
She looked up and gloried in him. She forgot 
to be cautious. There was no need to be cautious 
now, for she was going away. She forgot every- 
thing but her pride in the man before her. 

“Tt was all a stupid misunderstanding — that 
tangle with Drake. I am in no trouble. There 
is no man.” 

Godfrey turned. The thrill in her voice dis- 
turbed him, and he hardly caught her words. 
She palpitated before him, with the hard, definite 
sunlight of a California summer sifting over, but 
she flowered in its barbaric glare. Dust and dis- 
order had robbed her of her defensive gloss; she 
looked sun-warmed, and simple, and primitive. 

The man’s face flamed. “Why aren’t you 
what you look!” he cried. “ Why aren’t you 
what you look!” he cried again. 

She shrank away a step; “I am,” she said, 
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with wondering unsteadiness. “I am what I 
look.” 

Godfrey did not shift his eyes; he looked at 
her unsparingly. “Something has waked you,” 
he said slowly. “ You look at this moment as if a 
cabin and a man’s love might content you. If that 
is true’’— He turned away with a deep breath. 

Marion put her hands before her face, and 
Godfrey, looking back, saw that the calm, firm 
fingers were quivering. He went to her instantly, 
and laid a light touch on her arm. 

“Never mind. I know that I trouble you. 
But I’m going away.” He drew out his watch. 
“T’ve time for that morning train. I think that 
I’ll take it. You can explain to Drake. He’ll 
bring my luggage when he comes to the city on 
Monday.” He held out his hand and looked at 
her fully and gravely. “Good-by, Marion. I’m 
going to Japan.” | 

She pushed his hand away. “ Not at once!” 
she implored. 

“This is Saturday. The steamer sails Tues- 
day.” 

“Put it off.” Her lips would not obey her 
naturally. “ Put it off a week.” 

He studied her very soberly. “No, Marion. 
I’d better go now. I understand. You want to 
offer me companionship, a better understanding, 
before I go. I don’t believe I want it — now.” 
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“ You don’t want it— now?” 

He saw that she was trembling, and he tried to 
smile as usual. “ Don’t misunderstand. But the 
sooner I go the better. I came to-day to beg ; to 
beg with all my strength, and for the last time, 
but somehow —I see things differently. You’ve 
always seemed a cold woman, and ” — 

“‘ You admired my coldness.” 

Godfrey paused. He looked as if he were 
about to protest, but he did not. “It was part 
of you,” he said. “TI loved you just as you 
were.” 

“But you praised my coldness. You called me 
the moonlight woman.” 

“Did 1?” He looked at her with odd be- 
wilderment. “TI suspect that I praised whatever 
you did. Of course the coldness hurt sometimes. 
But I wanted you so much that I was willing to 
take whatever you ’d give me — though you gave 
very little. I thought it was all you had. But I 
realize now —at this moment — that I was wrong 
— that there’s a side of you I never touched. I 
could n’t endure your little now. I can’t explain 
to you how this has come to me so suddenly ; but 
it has.’ He stopped and looked at her and, after 
a moment, he took her hand and held it as any 
friend might have done. “ No,” he went on, with 
the same sober gentleness. “Ill never beg you 
to take me on sufferance again.” 
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But Marion threw his hand away and opened 
her arms. She flung them wide with a superb 
gesture of love and invitation. She had forgotten 
herself, forgotten scruples, reservations, feminine 
withdrawals; she thought only of the man — of 
how blindly she had wounded him, and of how 
she would atone for the long years. She forgot 
the years that she, too, had lived through. 

“Then will you take me on sufferance?” she 
cried. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


Drake heard Marion’s whistle just as he was 
turning into the upper ridge road. He hesitated 
for a moment, then pushed on with a shrug of 
the shoulder. The shrug was for the fact that he 
had just tampered with his own sense of honor 
in suggesting to Godfrey that he go down and 
patrol the stretch of open road. Marion’s whistle 
would bring Godfrey straight to her. “ Well!” 
Drake shrugged again. He had not mentioned 
Marion’s name to Godfrey, so the letter of his 
promise remained intact. But he was impatient 
with himself for having made the promise. When 
he had been with Marion, the uplift of her 
passidnate belief that she was doing the only 
thing possible had borne him with her. Now it 
all seemed feminine, intangible. 

In thinking of Marion and Godfrey he forgot 
his quest. So it was that he did not see the tramp 
till they were only a few feet apart. The tramp 
stopped, and Drake took the centre of the road 
to bar the way. 
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The men looked at each other. Drake did not 
speak. It seemed unlikely that there would be 
another trial of muscle, but he instinctively ex- 
amined the ground. 

The tramp, however, was nervously concilia- 
tory. The night before, he had been a maniacal 
force that must be reckoned with respectfully ; 
now he was no longer significant; much less, 
terrifying. By daylight he was a shabby, middle- 
aged man, red-eyed, and loose of lip. He did 
not have even a look of cunning or depravity to 
mark him as worthy of resentment. His degra- 
dation seemed weakness rather than vice. He 
examined Drake with uncertain upward glances, 
while his manner tried to be indifferent. Recog- 
nition fumbled at his brain, and made him 
wary. 

“Good-morning. A fine road, and a fine 
morning,” he began jauntily. “Can you tell me 
what time it is?” 

With his first word, almost with the opening 
of his flabbily-muscled mouth, his negative. qual- 
ity disappeared. Silent, he had been without effect 
or importance, but his empty, ponderous voice 
made him of moment. Instantly he was some- 
thing so noxious and uritating that he was 
individual. His words, innocent in themselves, 
puffed out with a swaggering familiarity that 
was maddening. The moment before, Drake 
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had been jaded, spiritless. Now he tingled with 
life and anger. 

“ What is your name?” he demanded. 

The man stepped back; his nerves were hardly 
in trim to enable him to meet Drake’s tone. 

“ My name is Henry Morris,” he replied, with 
eager docility. “This is Dr. Wilmot? I’ve 
heard Miss Cavendish speak ”— 

Drake gave a spring forward. It was no won- 
der that the man was unprepared, for the move- 
ment was breathlessly swift. One well-delivered 
blow sent the man sprawling at the side of the 
roadway. He pawed for equilibrium at the edge 
of the crumbling bank. 

Drake watched in silence while the tingle on 
his knuckles eased his surcharged temper. He 
was able to think, with regretful amusement, 
that the man had hardly spirit enough to resent 
the blow as it deserved. 

He was right. The man did not seem to re- 
sent the blow at all. He stumbled to his feet, 
and said the unexpected thing. 

“ Are you engaged to her?” 

Perhaps the confusion that stayed Drake’s 
hand and tongue was, in part, wonder that the 
man should have wit to understand so clearly 
why the blow had come. But there was another 
feeling. The man’s question jerked the screen 
away from before a thought that Drake was try- 
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scattered composure. 

The moment of silence gave the man time to 
reinflate his jauntiness. He saw, after reflection, 
that his dignity had been attacked. 

“TJ could have you arrested,” he spluttered, 
with swelling chest. 

Drake shrugged his shoulders. “Then do it 
before some one arrests you for that performance 
last night.” 

“What do you mean? I didn’t do anything 
last night.” The man’s speech began defiantly, 
but his voice soon trailed into meekness. Drake’s 
bored look of assurance, his air of speaking from 
facts, was unmistakable. A look almost of relief 
came to the man. He showed a childish desire 
to meet at once whatever might be coming ; to 
take his punishment and have it over. 

“What did I do last night?” he questioned 
eagerly. “Tell me everything I did.” 

“Take your hand out of that poison oak,” 
Drake said sharply. The man’s white flabbiness 
suggested that poisons would find him rich soil, 
and Drake drew back with repugnance as he 
thought of how that pasty face would look, swol- 
len and purple. “Use alcohol and sugar of lead,” 
he commanded. 

“ But what did I do? I can’t remember? ” 

Drake told him the main facts. “I’Il see that 
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you get the noon train to the city,” he con- 
eluded. “Ill get you a ticket. But you’re to 
give me a signed agreement that you'll not 
come up here again.” 

The man looked relieved and renewedly pom- 
pous. “I don’t see why.” 

“ Because I demand it.” 

“¢ How can you enforce it?” 

Drake’s teeth clicked. “Ill enforce it. I’ve 
proof enough. There’s more than last night. 
You’re the tramp that’s been troubling us. 
You’ve been sleeping in my barn. Before I 
moved into the house you broke into it, and 
kept your blankets there. I’m using those 
blankets for my horse.” 

The man looked startled. ‘She told you,” he 
accused. 

Drake did not answer. His pressing desire 
to again use violence was childish, and he con- 
quered it. A man could hardly be knocked 
_ down, with propriety, for using a personal pro- 
noun. But Drake was sick at heart. He had 
hoped that his random guess would prove untrue. 

“T’ll take you to the train,” he said briefly. 
“Go back to the house — in front of me — and 
I'll get the horse.” 

Drake put the affair through in almost com- 
plete silence. He summoned Yamado, saw that 
the man had some coffee, then started with him 
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for the station. As he passed the stretch of road 
where he had left Marion, he turned to peer up 
into the shadows. But he looked away with a 
flush. Yet all he had seen was Godfrey sitting 
at Marion’s feet. 

He waited to put the man on the noon train, 
and when he finally zigzagged back up the long 
hill his exhaustion had made him apathetic. He 
could not even be vitally glad for Marion and 
Godfrey. Indeed, his only analyzed emotion was 
of relief that his own connection with Henry 
Morris was over. He had no fear that Morris 
would return. The man’s written promise might 
count for little, but the threats that secured it 
were steel ribbed. 

As he reached the Cavendish ranch, Blanchard, 
the owner of the demon-haunted cask, was just 
leaving. He had an absorbed air, and held his 
head high. 

Drake tied his horse, and joined Mr. Caven- 
dish. “ Blanchard looked rather strenuous,” he 
said. 

The clergyman’s habitual air of gentle author- 
ity was unusually in evidence. ‘“He’s been tell- 
ing me a queer story about last evening,” he said 
reflectively. “But you know about it. He tells 
me you were there.” 

“Is he going out with that do-or-die expres- 
sion to hunt for the tramp?” 
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he’s not searching for the tramp. That’s of no 
consequence now. It’s all over. Blanchard has 
his barrel, there ’s an abundance of water in the 
spring, and no harm was done.’ 

“Harm might have been done.” 

Mr. Cavendish smiled. “I can’t pursue the 
‘might-have-beens.’ Blanchard’s enemy is much 
nearer home. But he’ll get the best of it. He’s 
taken a fresh start just now. His demon is one 
of unrest, of self-dissatisfaction. He thinks of 
himself as the under dog. Even that affair last 
night — he feels that it was ‘just his luck.’ He’s 
pathetically resigned to letting Fate kick him.” 

The clergyman stopped and turned toward the 
house. He had been talking musingly, formulat- 
ing his thought as if oblivious of his listener. He 
paid Drake this compliment frequently of late. 
He not only trusted him, he treated him as if he 
were an abstract intelligence that could be dealt 
with impersonally. And so he talked freely, un- 
covering confidences. He did this to no one else, 
Drake knew. What Drake did not know was, 
that never before, in years that had whitened his 
hair, had the clergyman had opportunity to talk 
frequently to a man whose intelligence matched 
his own. 

“ Blanchard hugs the old fallacy,” the clergy- 
man went on. ‘He thinks a change of scene 
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would mean regeneration — material and physi- 
cal. At times I can make him see that even if 
he went away he’d still carry his tormented 
soul with him. Then he slumps back. It’s the | 
thought that the distractions of town are so near 
that’s unsettling him. You’ve no idea how I 
have to fight the call of the city.” 

“Why fight it?” 

“T fight it where the people can’t get away. I 
fight the disquiet of a fruitless longing. That eats 
all rest and accomplishment out of life. But the 
coercion of the city! I don’t think that you under- 
stand it; for you turned your back on the town.” 

“TI turned my back that I might return. But 
if you fight the desire to get to the city, you fight 
the root idea of Americanism. So long as every 
farm laborer knows he was born a sovereign, 
he’ll be restless till he gets out in the crowd. 
He wants a chance to impress some one, to jostle, 
to push his shoulders higher than the rest.” 

The clergyman smiled again. “Do you think 
you can teach me anything about that feeling ?” 
he protested. “Remember, I’ve never had op- 
portunity for any jostling of my own. I’ve never 
crossed rapiers with the world. I’ve lived in 
corners.” 

“ And so” — 

“And so .I’m able to preach content —and 
enforce my preaching. One must have suffered 
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to do that. You can’t preach self-denial unless 
you’ve been hungry. There’s Agatha. Come, 
Agatha. Dr. Wilmot is here.” 

Drake and Agatha met on the steps that led 
to the narrow porch. The girl’s lips were crusted 
with gray over their cardinal, and she did not 
hold out her hand, as was her custom, but she 
said good-afternoon in her usual smilingly matter- 
of-fact way. 

“ Will you sit out here, Uncle Stephen ?”’ she 
asked. 

“T can’t stay,” Drake struck in. “I came to 
see you, Miss Cavendish. Will you give mea 
few minutes?’’ He turned to the clergyman, and 
told the truth. ‘“ Your niece and I have a secret 
together.” 

Mr. Cavendish laid a hand on his niece’s arm. 
“Then I’ll never hear it,” he grumbled; “ for 
Agatha never tells.” 

Agatha led the way to the sitting-room. The 
shades were drawn, and the small interior was 
dim and cool. Bowls of drooping roses made 
the air heavy. She stood in the centre of the 
room, her hand on a chair —but she did not 
offer the chair to her guest. 

“We’re entirely alone,” she said. “My aunt 
is at Mrs. Thwaite’s. Uncle Stephen has gone to 
the tool-house. You can tell me what happened.” 

“Tye only to tell you that the man has gone. 
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I followed your wishes as far as possible. I’m 
reasonably sure that he ’ll never come here again. 
If he does, let me know.” 

“You ’ve means to stop him ?” 

“YT think so.” Drake told what he had done. 
He knew that his tone was brief and hard, and 
he made efforts to correct it — efforts that only 
pointed more clearly to his unsuccess. 

Agatha listened almost apathetically. “I won’t 
try to thank you. I know that you did this for 
Uncle Stephen. That you would do this—and 
more — for him.” 

Drake’s pulses bounded unexpectedly. He had 
not, at the moment, been thinking so much of 
Agatha as of his story. But she had seen, in all 
his narrative, only her relation to him. It was 
the old conflict of the sexes; the man absorbed 
in the detail of an event, the woman intent on 
its personal application. Nothing was of great 
moment to Agatha but that Drake should under- 
stand that she did not ask these favors for herself. 
And Drake saw this. He forgot that she had not 
offered him a chair. 

“J didn’t think of your uncle. I did it for 
you.” The sentences slipped from Drake’s con- 
trol, and he did not pursue them. He was not, 
he was learning, a cool-headed man. He had not 
meant to say this; he repented the sound of it 
when said. Yet it was true. 
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Agatha’s fingers whitened as they grasped the 
chair. “I tried early this morning to find Mrs. 
_ Whiting, but she’s gone. Do you know whether 
she’s coming back? I must see her if I have to 
follow her to the city.” 

“She didn’t go to the city. You’ll find her 
at Mrs. Thwaite’s.” Drake thought of the 
long, strange morning, and his tone was re- 
served. 

Agatha misread its stiffness, and her head 
went higher. “But you'll say nothing to my 
uncle?” she said, as if in conclusion. 

Drake put out his hand impatiently. The 
heavy, rose-burdened air seemed a part of all this 
mystery and intrigue, and he would have liked 
_ to push it away. 

“No,” he said slowly. “I promised you. 
I’ll say nothing. But, Miss Cavendish, I don’t 
like it.”. Instinctively his voice grew clearer and 
higher, as if to repudiate all commerce with se- 
erecy of any kind. “You say I’m your uncle’s 
friend. I should feel myself more his friend if 
I told him a little about last night. There’s no 
need of my mentioning you in any way. May I 
tell him ?” 

“T should be very unhappy if you did.” 

Drake looked impassive. “‘ You’re not afraid 
of making a mistake ?” 

“T can see the matter in only one way. Your 
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story of meeting Henry Morris would worry my 
uncle. He should be spared worries.” 

Drake laughed with exasperation. “He has 
no worries, then ?”’ 

Agatha did not answer for a moment. She bent 
over the roses, picking at the withered petals. 
But her tone, when she spoke at last, was wholly 
unresentful ; it was almost deliberately patient. 
“Dr. Wilmot, no outsider can measure Uncle 
Stephen’s influence. You can’t. I could n’t when 
I first came, and I was impatient — impatient 
of the restrictions that he laid on himself. But 
I’m seeing things more clearly now. I see that 
he spreads peace, and helpfulness, and sanity.” 
She spoke with exaggerated slowness, choosing 
her words with critical deliberation that was 
wholly unlike her usual swift speech. “ And now 
he has come to the age when a man looks about 
him to see what he has accomplished; whether 
his life has been justified. And in this case the 
justification is very intangible—real as it 1s. 
He can’t count money or position. But there 
are other things, and if he is left unharassed he 
can see them. Of course he has worries. Most 
of them can’t be helped. But this is avoidable. 
It seems worth a sacrifice to keep it from him.” 

Drake came around the table. “Don’t you 
think that I understand your uncle’s influence ? 
Why, I jumped from a train to follow him. But 
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do you think, for a moment, that he’s made 
himself what he is without strife of his own? 
That’s the woman’s view, Miss Cavendish. No, 
no, don’t resent that, I beg. It’s a beautiful 
view — but it’s the woman’s. You’d like to 
wrap him in feather-beds. Believe me, you ’re 
wrong. Think of his years and character.” 

“ But think of another thing.’”’ Agatha’s words 
crowded now. She had forgotten herself and 
Drake. They were standing side by side, and 
her hand went out toward him as if to compel 
every inch of him to attention. “ Worries of 
some kinds may strengthen a man. That’s life. 
Even I —a woman — know that. And my uncle 
has never evaded life, nor shirked it in any way. 
But this is a money worry, and one that can’t 
be overcome. That’s different. For a man lke 
you a money worry isn’t serious, for it’s in the 
line of your work; it’s only another ditch to 
be crossed. But my uncle has no way of earning 
money. He would n’t mind overwork, but work 
and thought won’t help him. It’s the helpless- 
ness of his position that eats into his peace of 
mind. Do you see?” 

“T see such conflicting sides of it!” Drake 
exclaimed. But he did not tell the truth. What 
he really saw was only Agatha herself, standing 
fair, and young, and eager. She obliterated his 
perspective. He walked away, and put the table 
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between them. “It’s late. Good-afternoon,” he 
said blindly. | 

Agatha put her hand to her throat. “ Dr, 
Wilmot, I’ll tell you what it’s all about if 
you'll listen.” She spoke confusedly, and Drake 
was opening the door. He did not turn. Per- 
haps he did not hear. 

“ Good-afternoon,” he said again. 

Agatha bowed, and bent over the roses. Her 
hands were clenched and her eyes smarting. 


CHAPTER XV 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


THE next morning’s train carried Marion, Drake, 
and Godfrey to the city. Plans had been hur- 
riedly made. Godfrey’s departure for Japan could 
be, by management and cajolery, delayed for one 
steamer. This would give time to make arrange- 
ments for the wedding, and settle Godfrey’s busi- 
ness affairs. 

Drake planned to be away from the moun- 
tains but one night. He would go back to the 
city for the wedding, but in the mean time he 
was needed on the ranch. So he left without 
warning or adieu. He knew that he had run 
away from Agatha Cavendish rather summarily 
the day before, but he would see her as soon as 
he returned. | 

It occurred to him afterward, when everything 
had gone awry, that he should have known that 
he would be needed longer. For from the first he 
had done all the planning. Godfrey and Marion 
had announced their intention of marrying 
within the week, and had then dropped all re- 
sponsibility or capacity for sane thought. So 
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at the end of the first day, Drake, on his part, 
dropped all hope of seeing the mountains again 
until after the wedding. There is always some 
conscience-harried drudge standing ready to carry 
out the plans of the irresponsible. And Drake 
was the drudge. Godfrey was hopeless, and 
when the harassed friends and relatives went to 
Marion she looked at them as if they spoke an 
alien tongue. 

“TI should like to be married by Mr. Caven- 
dish.” That was her one coherent wish in re- 
gard to her wedding. For the rest, she smiled 
as a little child might do, and said: “Must 
I decide? Well, I’ll think of it, and tell you 
to-morrow. To-morrow will do.” Then she ran 
away with Godfrey to walk over miles of pave- 
ment, between rows of dull gray, uniformly win- 
dowed houses, and to come back browned and 
buffeted by the trade-wind, but with her lips red 
and her eyes shining. 

“You’re certainly having what they call a 
‘pedestrian courtship,’” the much tried Drake 
complained. 

But Godfrey and Marion only laughed, and 
looked at each other. “We don’t walk all the 
time,” Godfrey confided, with the air of giving 
grudgingly from some storehouse of precious in- 
formation. “We sit down a good deal of the 
time.” 
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Drake looked them over with a chaperon’s 
eye. “ Where do you sit?” he demanded. 

And Marion, the conventional, and Godfrey, 
the methodical, laughed again. “ On the edge 
of the sidewalk — sometimes,” they exclaimed, in 
an uneven duet. 

Then Drake would walk away ; he could shake 
his head, but he was weaponless against their 
laughter. He walked into a very bramble-bush 
of work that clutched at him on all sides. It was 
not Godfrey’s work alone ; his own private inter- 
ests met him at every corner. And his own affairs 
were going badly. He had to confess that. He 
had lived a full life with intricate interests, and 
had dropped out of it suddenly ; the abandoned 
threads were tangling. 

But through all the crowding work and 
thought that filled the week, there ran an under- 
thread. There were lapses in his mood that some 
acute minds noted. For there came moments 
when no pressure of talk could submerge the 
memory of the quiet hills, of the winding, sun- 
baked roads, and the brown fields. There was 
trouble awaiting him back there, in the heat and 
the stillness, but there was also a strange, new 
joy. He slipped off into thought of it as one 
steals away from the crowd to peep at some secret 
treasure. 

Marion was to be married at the home of an 
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aunt. It was a large house, and the wedding was 
to be formal. This was the aunt’s wish, and 
Marion assented blithely. 

“ But you’d have said ‘ yes’ in the same tone 
if I’d asked you to be married on horseback,” 
the aunt groaned. 

A letter from Mr. Cavendish had been frank 
in its expression of pleasure. He was rejoiced 
that this man and woman were to marry, and 
he would come gladly. But Mrs. Cavendish and 
Agatha sent cordial, vaguely worded regrets. 

“It’s a question of clothes,” Marion mourned. 
“Oh, why didn’t I decide to be married in the 
corner of the fence. Then I would n’t be hedged 
away from them all by this barricade of fuss and 
florists. I wanted Agatha.” 

Drake was passing through the house, and, 
letter in hand, she pursued him. “Agatha won’t 
come,’ she began. If the wedding wasn’t to- 
morrow, I’d go up there and take her by force. 
I could do it. I could go up this afternoon, and 
get back to-morrow in time to dress. Have I time 
to make the afternoon train ?” 

Drake looked at his watch. “No. There’s no 
way you could make it.” He did not tell her that 
it was a mad scheme. There had grown, with few 
words, a deep understanding between them. 

Marion slipped her hand along his arm, and 
turned his step toward a deserted room. 
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“‘ Brother-that-is, may I ask questions?” 

“ As you like.” 

For a moment her mouth took its old wist- 
fulness. “‘That’s very masculine, and very — 
Wilmot-y. However, I think that I ‘like.’ Drake, 
are you going back to the hills?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘'T'o live, I mean.”’ 

“That ’s what I mean.” 

“ But you seem so well now.” 

“T’m rested — superficially. I want the rest 
to be fundamental. I can’t accomplish that in 
less than the six months that I gave myself.” 

“ And after the six months?” 

“The plunge again — with better sinews.” 

‘Then this college matter — about Dr. Hos- 
kins — is n’t serious ?” 

“Tt looks as if I’d lose the lecture course.” 

Marion looked her regret. “ But you don’t 
need it,”’ she said loyally. 

Drake did not smile in his usual fashion. “1 
don’t like losing it in this way,” he confessed. 
“But it can’t be helped. I suppose it’s fair 
enough. If one man falls out, another steps in. 
This is n’t Utopia.” 

“‘ But you ’ve done so much for them. No, no! 
I won’t say anything more. You'll see Agatha 
when you go back?”’ 

CY os.’ 
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“Then— May I go back to that tramp 
tangle ?” 

“ What is it, Marion?” 

“Tt ’s about Agatha. She came to see me that 
last evening. She knew that I’d shielded her by 
letting that misunderstanding with you go on. 
She would n’t see my private motive —I tried 
to show it —and she was needlessly, touchingly 
grateful. I couldn’t bear it. After her usual 
pride, it was like seeing a princess in rags. And 
yet” — 

Ba 68 22? 

“JT think I was unconsciously hard. It had 
been a strange day. We had none of us slept 
the night before, and I was—I had just pro- 
mised to marry Godfrey.” 

“Yes ?” 

Marion looked up. “We're terribly alike, 
Drake.” 

He looked back at her in turn. The comrade- 
ship of understanding between them had roots 
that went to the foundations of things. They 
were the nearer in spirit that they understood 
each other’s defects. 7 

“We spoil what we do by our exactions,” she 
went on. “I ruined the effect of what I’d tried 
to do for Agatha, by attaching a moral. Oh, I 
did n’t do it baldly, but there was Pharisaism in 
my tone. I knew it—yet I couldn’t stop. The 
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more I admired her, — and she was very sweet, 
Drake, — the more I wanted her to be wholly 
perfect, and the more pragmatical I grew. She 
read my condemnation more seriously than I 
felt it.” 

Yes? ?’ 

“ But she showed it only inher thought of her 
uncle. She felt suddenly that her offense — her 
secrecy — had been unpardonable in our eyes, in 
your eyes especially, and that in your irritation 
with her you might withdraw your friendship 
from her uncle.” 

‘She said that ?”’ 

“Yes, and repeated it. I knew you too well 
to think for a moment that you’d include Mr. 
Cavendish in your disapproval, but I thought it 
best to deliver what was virtually a message — a 
plea. Your ways with women are unexpected, 
Drake.” 

Drake turned away. “But Mr. Cavendish is 
hardly a woman.” Then he turned back with a 
frown. “What in the world do you mean by 
‘my ways with women’ ?”’ 

Marion smiled at him serenely. “I mean that 
you ’re critical. You know that. Little slips 
repel you, and you show it. I think you need a 
word of caution. Yet even if Agatha has disap- 
pointed you, you’ll hardly be unkind enough to 
let her uncle suspect it.” 
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Drake had his non-committal look. “Is that 
Miss Cavendish’s writing?” he asked suddenly. 
“T°ve never seen it.” His fingers closed over 
the envelope in Marion’s hand. “ May I have it?” 

Marion gave him the letter mechanically. “T 
wish that I could see Agatha again,”’ she grieved, 
with absent eyes. “I’d try to undo what I did 
the other day. I wish I could see her and help 
her.” 

But Drake was smiling. “I’ll be your deputy.” 
He crushed the letter into his pocket, and laughed 
like a boy. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THROUGH THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


THERE come occasional days in the San Fran- 
cisco summer when the trade-wind forgets to 
blow. They are wonderful, translucent days, 
hushed spaces, gentle-toned and wooing, that 
cradle the nerves and tempers frayed by the long 
reach of the wind-harried hours. | 

They are Circe days, for the very landscape 
changes. The circling hills, that under the search- 
ing wind elbow their way around the bay with 
arrogant brilliancy of hard-toned line, sink away, 
in this new mood, into rainbow distances. The 
city, wrapped in the unaccustomed warmth of 
quiet sunshine, beats and quivers till the long 
hill-climbing streets shimmer in bubble lights. 
Even the wind-tormented trees and plants lose 
something of their protective, earthward crouch, 
and strive to raise erecter shoulders. The air, 
strained and purified by this same wind, is crystal 
as ether. They are days to mark with gold. 

And Marion’s wedding day was one of them. 
It wore away through many-colored hours to a 
jeweled sunset. Then she was married. 
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Her aunt’s home was a large one, cresting’ a 
Jadder-like hill. It was built of wood, and its 
huge mass was disfigured by inconsequent bay- 
windows and mill-work carving, after the fashion 
of the San Francisco ideal of a decade before : 
but, with all its aggressive ugliness, it had a sort 
of insolent dignity. It was too large to be taw- 
dry, for it carried the conviction of position and 
assured wealth. Its very air of complacence gave 
it supremacy. It was as if it knew itself to be 
invulnerable to any canon of taste that was out- 
side its walls. 

And now its ponderously furnished, high-ceil- 
inged rooms were filled with Marion’s friends. 
They made a picture that reflected the pomp and 
pageantry of the regal day that was just dying ; 
for all the glamour that belongs to music and 
perfume, to glistening fabrics and soft hghts, 
was there. There were graceful women, and 
clean-cut, erect men; and all, people and sur- 
roundings, melted into a harmonious mosaic that 
spoke of ease of body and mind. It was not a 
time to remember that physical and mental con- 
tentment are things apart. It was such an hour 
as makes Mammon a not unworthy deity. 

In all the assemblage there was no man more 
notable than Mr. Cavendish. His height domi- 
nated the company, and his strong-jawed, weather- 
beaten face, with its crown of white hair and 
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smoothly shining forehead, drew attention that 
he did not see. For he was at his ease. That 
his surroundings were new, made them only the 
more engrossing. They were new only in outer 
fact. Mentally he claimed them — though uncon- 
sciously — as his fitting setting. 

And so, though Godfrey and Marion were a 
distinctive picture, the man who married them 
was no less so. He had the good fortune, which 
comes to men more often than to women, to be 
untrammeled by his cheap, ill-fitting clothes. It 
was not that he was unconscious of them, for the 
delicately critical sense that made him aware of 
every tone in the Sybaritic panorama before him 
gave him equal keenness to see his own lack. 
But he saw it in the spirit that a critic would 
condemn a false line in an engraving. He re- 
gretted the jar of his incongruity, but he thought 
of it in the abstract. Individually it did not 
concern him. 

Drake watched with pride. His feeling for 
Mr. Cavendish was in some measure the elated 
sense of possession that comes when the world 
gives approval to a new thing that has been our 
discovery. But his stronger emotion was of 
gratified friendship. He brought up men who 
were distinguished in the community, and took 
keen pleasure in seeing Mr. Cavendish change 
their polite indifference to scrutiny and interest. 
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The clergyman was new to social forms, but even 
when they tripped him he lost no dignity. The 
academic touch in his manner — unconscious 
reflex of a lifetime habit of thought — gave him a 
gentle courtliness that yet had nothing of hauteur. 

Godfrey and his wife had driven away, and 
Mr. Cavendish stood with Drake at the door 
watching the guests take leave. The city lay 
below them softened to mystery and elusiveness. 
The dusk was tender as the day had been, and 
the ropes of light that patterned the valley and 
garlanded the hills shone, in the soft gloom, like 
phosphorescence on a tropic sea. The world was 
a low-toned harmony, and the voice of the city, 
blurred by distance, mingled like an organ note 
with the talk and laughter of the departing crowd. 

Mr. Cavendish stood for a time in silence. His 
look included the breadth of the valley and the 
detail of the rustling throng. A line of car- 
rlages was weaving its way down the cobble- 
paved hill, the seasoned horses managing them- 
selves as craftily as sailors on a reeling deck, and 
he watched them with the interest he would have 
given a feat of jugglery. But when he spoke, it 
was not of that. His sentence came as a period 
to a rambling thought. 

“ And, after all, San Francisco is a compara- 
tively small place,” he meditated. 

Drake nodded ; he could follow the hiatus, and 
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its conclusion. “That’s true. We’re young and 
small. We’re on the fringe of things. Yet this 
is good as a spectacle. It’s interesting.” 

“You ’ve no idea how interesting.” Mr. Cav- 
endish smiled at his own fervor. “You can’t 
have. That’s the price you pay for having known 
this all your life. You miss its essence. Do you 
know that with all my reading —and I’ve some 
imagination —I’m unprepared. After all, books 
and pictures teach only physical aspects. The 
human reality you have to learn by contact.” 

“But you’ve had singularly intimate human 
contact.” 

“Individually, yes. But never en masse; as a 
spectacle. There’s a wide distinction in that.” 
He lapsed into silence. “TI think I ll walk about 
for an hour before bedtime.”’ 

Drake shook his head. “There are several 
hours before bedtime. We’ll see about dinner 
first, and then explore. You promised to be my 
guest to-night.” 

They dined simply, at a restaurant known for 
its quiet and conservatism. Drake balanced more 
pretentious places in his thought, but decided 
against them. He would run no risk of assault- 
ing the clergyman’s pride, and he had the per- 
spective to see that what would be usual to him 
would seem flaunting extravagance to Mr. Cavy- 
endish’s home-bred palate. 
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After dinner they roamed the streets. The 
usual throng on the down-town thoroughfares 
was doubled by the invitation of the balmy night, 
and the sidewalks were crowded footing. The 
business heart of the city was a bustling, shrill- 
voiced ant-hill, carelessly merry and vociferous. 
Street bands blared in front of saloons and mu- 
sic halls; fakirs shrieked their wares under flar- 
ing torchlights; and, at the corner where the 
arteries of traffic joined, the steady clang of the 
gongs of the cable cars was overlaid in clamor by 
the rattle of the Salvation Army’s tambourines. 

Mr. Cavendish walked slowly. His eyes were 
alert. This was his first glimpse of San Fran- 
cisco in the evening. 

“« My first electric-lighted look at any city,” he 
parenthesized. 

“Suppose we go up in Chinatown for a time,” 
Drake proposed. It was ten o’clock, and the 
coolie quarter would be at its busiest. 

Mr. Cavendish stopped. “I’ve been there. I 
dislike Chinatown,” he said austerely. Then he 
realized that his expression was hardly courteous. 
“ That’s a limitation of mine,” he confessed, 
with the old humor coming back to his smile. 
“T went up there once, and the memory is a 
nightmare to me. It made me unhappy for a 
long time. I want to get at those people and 
wash them.” He stopped to laugh softly. “I real- 
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ize my weakness. I should be able to see that 
they are picturesque as they are. But I can’t. I 
suspect that it’s the inherited instinct of the mis- 
slonary stirring in me. I want to evangelize.” 

Drake shrugged his shoulders. “I’m with 
you — though with less altruistic motives.” He 
looked up at the building above them. “This 
is my club. I wonder” — He hesitated. “I 
wonder whether you’d enjoy going up there for 
a while.” 

“Why not?” the clergyman asked cordially. 
“Tt would be a great pleasure to meet your 
friends.” 

Drake led the way up the softly padded stairs, 
and through the wide, restful rooms. He walked 
stiffly, for he was considering the wisdom of a 
retreat. There would be men at the card tables. 
Would Mr. Cavendish object ? 

But as Fate and the warm evening would have 
it, the card tables were empty. In the corner, 
two intent faces bent over a chess-board; for 
the rest, the men were lounging in desultory 
fashion in the capacious chairs. 

Drake’s feeling of relief was ludicrous. He 
took Mr. Cavendish up to a group of the older 
men, and drew him into talk with them. “I’m 
reasonably safe,’ he thought, with inner amuse- 
ment. “There isn’t likely to be a contretemps 
if I stay here. This outfit’s too lazy to suggest 
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cards or billiards, and they’re not a thirsty 
crowd.” 

He reasoned shrewdly. In the rambling talk 
that followed there was nothing that could serve 
as a moral glacier to the most Calvinistic feet. 
The talk had been of conditions in the Orient, 
and from there it slipped to kindred subjects, 
political and ethnological; of Slavic influences, 
and startling possibilities of race aggression. 

And in these matters Mr. Cavendish was on 
more than an equal footing. He led the way. 
His cloistered hours in the long evenings had 
given him opportunity for the minute reading of 
the specialist. To the men before him — whose 
knowledge was snatched from headlines and has- 
tily read editorials — his range of information 
and allusion seemed remarkable. They showed 
the deference of interested questioners. 

Drake, at lazy length in an easy chair, listened 
with some astonishment. It came to him that, 
with all his liking for Mr. Cavendish, he had 
underestimated him. For the clergyman was 
showing an unsuspected side. A certain:breadth 
in his attitude, an almost worldly touch in his 
deductions, was new. For the stimulus of his 
surroundings was hot in the clergyman’s blood. 
To his quick appreciation, the luxurious room, 
with its background of ease and soft-footed 
service, threw into relief the hard-headed intelli- 
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gence of these men. He drank deeply and 
avidiously of each new impression, making the 
most of the oasis; Sahara lay beyond. 

It was midnight when the group fell apart. 
Drake walked with Mr. Cavendish to the hotel, 
trying to put aside the clergyman’s expressions 
of contrition at the lateness of the hour. 

“But the whole day has been a revelation to 
me,’ Mr. Cavendish reiterated, as they said good- 
night. 

Drake lingered. “ You take the first train out 
in the morning, do you? I’l] follow in another 
day. Please tell Mrs. Cavendish and your niece 
how much we regretted their absence.” 

A shade crossed the clergyman’s face. “I 
urged them. I wish now that I’d been auto- 
cratic, and compelled them. But the city bewil- 
ders and tires Mrs. Cavendish. The noise makes 
her ill. As for Agatha,’’ — he smiled, and the 
cloud left his thought, — “she is so contented, 
all the time and everywhere, that she makes 
us selfish. We forget that she needs anything 
from the outside.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


RESULTS 


Drake woke the next morning to a gray world. 
The fog had trailed in from the ocean, and the 
wind was swirling. The city cowered, bleak as 
Labrador, on the dry, unshadowed hills. Drake 
thought of the hot, fragrant country, and his 
pulse bounded. He whistled boyishly as he made 
ready for the day. 

As he was leaving the dining-room of his club, 
that noon, a man at another table hailed him. 

“Can you give me a minute, Wilmot? We 
were talking of you.” The speaker was one of 
the group of the night before—a Mr. Carleton. 
Shrewd-lipped, and suavely definite, he bore the 
mark of the friction of practical affairs. He had 
managed a large retail business, and had done 
it successfully. Now, silver-haired and comfort- 
ably rotund, he was reaping some harvest of his 
work. His solidity in the point of money and 
good sense made him a factor in the community. 

He led the way into the smoking-room, and 
pulled two chairs into a corner. “Sit down for 
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a minute, can’t you, doctor? You’re not in a 
hurry?” 

CaNG.” 

“Then I’d like your opinion in a matter. In 
the first place, what do you think of that Mr. 
Cavendish that you brought up here last night?” 

“ What do I think of him?” 

“‘ As a preacher.” 

Wilmot took a cigar from his pocket, and 
clipped the end carefully. “You never smoke? 
Why, I’ve never heard Mr. Cavendish preach. 
He’s a thoroughly good man.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. Naturally. One can see 
that. Sit down, won’t you, doctor? But about 
his preaching? I’m sorry you’ve never heard 
him. Do you know I was very much impressed 
with him — very much impressed. You met him 
in the mountains, you say? He seems an un- 
usual man.” 

“He is; unusual and individual. I’m glad 
that I found you all here last night. It was 
a pleasure to Mr. Cavendish. He sees very few 
people up there in the hills.” | 

“But he must have been a wide traveler. 
That’s a good thing, too, — for a clergyman ; a 
very good thing. It broadens him. Wilmot, I’ve 
got an idea. I’ve been wondering, ever since 
last night, whether Mr. Cavendish wasn’t Just 
the man we ’ve been looking for here.” 
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“ Where ?” 

“Here; in the First Church. The pulpit ’s 
vacant. We’ve had supplies for two months.” 

Wilmot stared. “ You’re serious?” 

Mr. Carleton frowned testily. “ Why not, why 
not? The notion seemed radical at first, but — 
why not? I tell you we want a man. We’ve 
had lap-dogs enough. Mr. Cavendish looks to 
me as if he had something for other men to 
hear — something for us graybeards. See how 
well he took with that crowd last night. I tell 
you, Wilmot, it looks like an opportunity — like 
an opportunity. What do you think?” 

Wilmot put his hands behind his head, and 
thought. “I wonder whether he’d come,” he 
debated. 

Mr. Carleton smiled impatiently, as if at an 
affectation. The First Church was large and 
cathedral windowed; rows of carriages waited » 
outside its door at service time. “I guess a 
man would leave Madrofio Crossing to come to 
us,” he said. 

Drake was smiling, too, but from a different 
reason. “Mr. Cavendish would certainly be a 
change after your last man — Mr. Ramsay.” 

“ By the Lord, I should hope so!” cried the 
other, with irritable impiety. “ Ramsay was all 
right in the pulpit, — he could talk like a steam 
churn, — but outside, with his tea and his tennis! 
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- Well, I brought my two boys through that stage, 
and I tried to be patient with them because they 
were young and my own blood, and because I’d 
spoiled them with too much spending money. 
But as for setting them up anywhere and listen- 
ing to them! No, Ramsay was good boarding- 
school stuff, but he could n’t talk to hard-working 
men. And I’d like to see that church built up. 
There are a lot of us in that congregation who ’ve 
had too much of the college-boy sort of thing. 
And that’s where I think that Mr. Cavendish 
would come in, and come in strong — come in 
strong. I was talking with Judge Crane about it 
before you came in. Come over here, Crane.” 

Judge Crane, spare, grizzled, and ironic, 
sauntered near. “How are you, Drake? Still 
gentleman farming ? We miss you. Well, what 
do you think of the roc’s egg that Carleton’s 
hatched ?”’ 

“YT think that you and Carleton better come 
up to Madrono some Sunday. Then you can 
meet Mr. Cavendish on his own ground, and 
hear him preach.” 

“ By no means! By no means!’ Carleton’s 
heavy white hand smote the table. “ Mr. Caven- 
dish must come here. We want him for a week 
from Sunday. Youcanarrange that for us, doctor? 
You’ll know how to put it to him. We commit 
ourselves to nothing, remember.” 
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“You want me to ask him to come down and 
preach a sample sermon for you?” Drake bit 
his mustache. 

“We want him to supply for us—with a view 
to further negotiations.” 

Drake shook his head. “I don’t think he’d 
come.” 

“He would n’t come?” 

“‘ Not on approval.” 

The merchant tapped the carpet with a well- 
shod toe. “Oh, if he’s the pompous sort! ”— 
he exclaimed impatiently. 

“ You know he’s not that,” Drake interposed. 
“And he’s far from stiff-necked. But I doubt 
that he ’d come that way—on show. I’ve an idea 
that he’d feel that if you wanted to hear him 
you ’d go where he could be found.” 

The lawyer was smoking, with short, medi- 
tative puffs. “The doctor’s right, Carleton — 
after a fashion. But see here, Drake, we must 
have the man down here. We must see him in 
this environment before we can judge him. The 
man that he is at Madrofio Crossing does n’t 
much concern us. We want to see how he’d 
handle himself here. We could put it on the 
ground of a favor. You arrange it for us, Drake. 
Mr. Cavendish looks genial and kindly. Get at 
him on that side.” 

Drake looked at the two men. “ You’ve done 
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some good proselyting, Carleton. I never sus- 
pected the judge of being willing to buy a pig 
in a poke.” 

Judge Crane pursed his lips to blow out a 
spiral of smoke. “ Oh, I’ve seen Mr. Cavendish,” 
he said. “I was at the wedding, you know. The 
man’s very noticeable. I scoffed at Carleton at 
first, but I’m not so sure but that, after all, he ’s 
struck the right lead. But you know Mr. Caven- 
dish, Drake, and we don’t. Why are you hedg- 
ing?” 

Drake was silent a moment. “If I’m hedg- 
ing,” he considered slowly, “it’s from no reser- 
vations concerning Mr. Cavendish.”’ He rose and 
leaned across the small table that he might com- 
mand the eyes of both the men. “See here,” he 
said. “I’ve a large personal stake in this matter. 
I’ve more than a friendly interest in Mr. Caven- 
dish, and I want to see him have the best. But 
I want time to think of this. Your church is 
wealthy — exclusive. Mr. Cavendish knows no- 
thing of your standards. Carleton, here, spoke of 
the man as a wide traveler. All of his travel- 
ing has been done in books. He has lived his 
life in Eliotville, Illinois, and Madrofio Crossing, 
California. Understand what that means. What 
would he do with all your social and religio- 
political chess-playing ?” 

“Chuck it!” Carleton cried vigorously. 
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“Chuck it all — and good riddance to it. We’ve 
had society leaders enough already. As to ex- 
perience of the world — well, he ought to know 
human nature pretty thoroughly. He must have 
found plenty of that in Eliotville; in the rough, 
too, where he could get at it. And if he’s had 
hard knocks and poverty, all the better. He can 
talk from knowledge. I’m tired of being lectured 
to, and advised, and spiritually condoled, by these 
‘flowery beds of ease’ gentlemen. What do you 
say, Crane?” 

The judge studied the tip of his cigar. “It’s 
rather an extraordinary story.” His eyes nar- 
rowed as if to survey his own thought from vari- 
ous angles. “ Extraordinary, I mean, in view of 
the type of man that I saw yesterday. He cer- 
tamly has distinction of bearing — distinction 
and poise. He has” — His voice halted, and 
he stopped and dropped a hand on Drake’s 
shoulder; his habitually ironic lips altered in a 
singularly winning smile. “ Your friend has 
something more, Drake, — something that I think 
both Carleton and I have in mind, though we 
talk around it. We’re hard old fellows, and we 
shy at words, but I think that we’re trying te 
say that Mr. Cavendish has a Christlike look; as 
if he’d known sorrow and temptation, but as if 
the grime of life hadn’t touched him. Heaven 
knows that’s the sort of man we need. Carle- 
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ton’s right. We’re tired of smug youngsters, 
with pat phrases and expedient beliefs. If this 
man Cavendish can teach us the philosophy that 
has given him that look — well, I don’t know 
that it matters whether he comes from Ehiotville 
or the New Hebrides. Eh, Carleton ?”’ 

But the merchant was polishing his glasses. 
“T didn’t know that you felt like that, Crane,” 
he said huskily, as he cleared his throat. “I’ve 
envied your self-complacency. I didn’t suspect. 
And now will you do your best for us, Wilmot?” 

Drake was shaking hands with the judge. “I 
will, indeed. I go up there to-morrow. You 
want Mr. Cavendish to come on Sunday week, 
do you? I’ll see him at once, and let you 
know.” 

Mr. Carleton had rubbed the mist away, and 
his spectacles were back in front of his keen 
eyes. ; 

“But remember, Wilmot,” he warned, “ that 
we’ve committed ourselves to nothing — to no- 
thing at all.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A KEY 


Tren minutes later, Drake went down the club 
steps. He was smiling, for he saw a pleasing 
perspective. He had installed Mr. Cavendish in 
the First Church, and had walked with the clergy- 
man through years of happiness and prosperity 
before he reached the corner. 

At the corner the wind slapped him back to 
realities. It threw handfuls of grit in his face, 
and badgered his hat into shifting to uncanoni- 
cal angles. The sky was putty, and the drab 
buildings looked bleak and resigned. It was 
impossible not to be irritated. Drake dropped 
Mr. Cavendish, and gave up fighting his under- 
thought. He let his mind drift to Agatha. 

He recalled the note from her which he had 
taken from Marion two days before. He had 
looked at the envelope, at the time, with curiosity 
to see what her handwriting would be. Would it 
be like herself, graceful, and faintly shadowed, 
but individual; or would it show the trail of 
her previous years of sophistication, and be the 
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conventional angular hand? It had proved to be 
neither. The letters were definitely formed, and 
unfashionably clean-cut; the strokes were firm. 
It was an incisive hand, and had looked familiar. 
Its familiarity had summoned the wraith of a 
memory —a memory that he could not grasp. 
So he had returned the envelope to his pocket. 

He took it out now, and, with his first glance 
at it, the memory ghost materialized. He was 
again standing in an empty, dusty room, with 
the sun pouring through an uncurtained win- 
dow, and the torn scrap of paper in his hand was 
covered with the same handwriting that was on 
the envelope. “ But remember that this is the 
last time that I will see you,” it read. “ Next 
month I will leave the money with” — 

Drake walked on; his step was aggressively 
heavy. Yet why should he be disturbed? Aga- 
tha had claimed the paper at the time. The only 
surprise in the matter was that he could have 
patted himself into forgetfulness. There had 
been an address, he remembered, on the other 
side. His abnormally trained memory repeated 
it, figure for figure, to him now, and he suddenly 
signaled a passing car. He would look up that 
number. 

The cable car jerked its way out Market Street 
toward the hills, then turned south, and wove 
its way through a narrower street. The shops 
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grew smaller. By the time Drake left the car, 
the buildings were balancing on the uneven line 
that separates the hopefully poor from the sod- 
denly resigned. , 

A combination of grocery and saloon occupied 
the corner, and Drake paused to stare into its 
windows. The legend, “Freso Rancw Ecos 
45 Crs. a Dozen,” was propped between two 
bottles of whiskey, and he frowned at it so long 
that the boy behind the counter chuckled to his 
friend that there was a swell who was broke and 
thirsty. But Drake had a frowning matter to 
contend with. He was thinking of what he was 
doing, and disapproving of its impertinence. 
Yet he walked on. 

He turned into a short side street lined with 
small cottages, bare, but bay-windowed. The 
cottages lacked paint, and window curtains, but 
kept their hold on striving respectability by a 
handkerchief square of green grass in front; oc- 
casionally a geranium or fuchsia straggled up by 
the front door. But the third cottage from the 
corner had given up contending with cireum- 
stance. It had a sagging gate, and a dried grass- 
plot. And on the steps of the third cottage, 
Henry Morris sat smoking. He toed in comfort- 
ably, and his fat oily hands rested on his knees 
as if to support the weight of his slouching 
shoulders. He looked up at the sound of steps. 
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_ “ffulloa, doctor,” he called. He stopped, and 

laughed grinningly. “You must have passed 
what you’re looking for just back there round 
the corner.” 

Drake made no salutation. “Where is the 
Acme Dairy office?” he asked curtly. His mem- 
ory for localities had been of service before. 

Morris’s grimacing humor subsided. “ You 
turned in too soon. It’s the next block.” His 
inert mass stiffened to an imitation of Drake’s 
manner. “Say, doctor, there’s something I’d 
like to tell you.” 

But Drake was striding back. He turned in 
the direction of the dairy, but as soon as the cor- 
ner screened him he went back to where he could 
take a car. He seated himself inside the car, and 
two women who sat across from him apparently 
occupied his full attention. He looked at them 
as attentively as he had looked at the eggs and 
the whiskey, and they colored under his stare, 
and began to talk consciously. They were well- 
dressed and attractive. 

“There’s a pretty girl!” one of them ex- 
claimed. “See! There at the crossing. A coun- 
try type — but very pretty.” 

The other peered. “Country clothes, but that 
step was drilled on a pavement,” she summarized. 
She liked the turn of her phrase, and looked 
covertly at Drake. But Drake was leaving the 
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car. He, too, had looked out. And the girl was 
Agatha. 

The girl was pale as he came toward her. 
“ You should n’t have jumped in that way! Why 
did n’t you wait till the car stopped?” 

“‘We were a long way from the corner.” He 
turned, and walked beside her; he could think 
of nothing to say. “You might have escaped 
me,’ he added. 

Agatha was looking at him with a sort of dig- 
nified shyness. “ You were looking for me?” 
she asked. 

Drake looked down. “I’ve just seen the man, 
— Henry Morris. He told me— he gave me to 
understand — that you were somewhere near.” 

“You met him by accident ?” 

“No. I remembered an address. It was writ- 
ten on a paper that 1 found—the day that I 
met you.” | 

The girl was silent. She walked more hur- 
riedly, with a certain proud erectness unlike her 
customary pliant grace. She was holding herself 
definitely aloof from the man at her side. 

“It was unpardonable prying,” he went on 
helplessly. 

She did not contradict him. “The paper was 
torn from a note I had written the man. He 
wrote his address on it for me.” There was a 
slap-dash abruptness in her manner, a daring 
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Drake to think what he would that was new, and 
that hurt full as much as it angered. 

“ Will you tell me what I can do?” Drake 
said a little incoherently. 

Agatha turned away. She had offered to tell 
him once, and he had ignored it. She had not 
been able for a moment to forget that, and so, 
because her heart was sore, her tongue was 
flippant. 

“Tt ’s all been done,” she said lightly. 

They walked a block in heavy silence. The 
wind was a gale, electric, irritating, and the noise 
of swinging signs and rattling papers swelled 
the hum of the cars to a confusing roar. At the 
corner Drake stopped, and turned to the girl. 
“Come up this street where it’s quieter. Don’t 
be afraid. I shall ask you to tell. me nothing.” 
He spoke with determined quiet. ‘“ But here is 
something I think you should know. A group 
of men here in San Francisco are talking of of- 
fering your uncle a conspicuous office. It would 
be a great opening for him — for usefulness and 
happiness. Doesn’t this have weight with you ? 
Remember, if gossip should touch you it would 
weaken your uncle’s opportunities.” 

Agatha paused; their eyes were on a level. 
“ Do you mean that they ’re offering him a city 
church ?”’ 

“ Nothing definite has been done. Your uncle 
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knows nothing about it. But there has been 
some talk. I ask you to say nothing — to any 
one.” 

“T understand. But it is a church?” 

“Yes. Here in the city.” 

Agatha looked at him. She looked straight 
into his eyes, and her own were clear and shin- 
ing. All the hurt girlish pride, all the reserve 
and pain had vanished. She was able, in this new 
and intense absorption, to put Drake and herself 
out of the question. She seemed suddenly much 
older, more controlled and womanly ; at the same 
time much more far away. “Will you tell me 
how it happened ?”’ she asked. 

Drake went over the story somewhat in detail. 
He talked slowly, for now that she was not think- 
ing of him he could look at her as frankly as he 
liked. The women had been right when they 
called her pretty, yet they had not said enough. 

“It would be a new life for Uncle Stephen,” 
she thought aloud. “But he would be equal to 
it.” In thinking of his enlarged opportunities 
she herself seemed to grow to new stature. She 
gave Drake a grateful smile. “He owes this to 
you.” 

Drake brushed that side of the subject away. 
“ The offer may not materialize,” he said gloomily. 
“T hope that it will.” 

She went back to his first contention. “ What 
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I have done can’t hurt my uncle,” she argued 
gravely. “He doesn’t know of it. He has no 
idea that I came to the city to-day. And so far 
as the world’s concerned, no one here knows 
me. They ’ll never know me. I shall not come 
to San Francisco to live even if Uncle Stephen 
does.”’ 

The wind threw a swirl of refuse and torn 
papers in their faces, and gray ends of fog curled 
down from the hills. It was a bleak world. 
“ You would n’t come with him?” Drake asked 
blankly. 

“No, I’ve already stayed longer than I in- 
tended. But in the hills I seemed to be needed. 
It will be different in the city. I’ve work of my 
own, and I must go back to it.”’ It was the first 
time that she had mentioned her individual in- 
terests or life, and the allusion struck Drake 
sharply. It reminded him of how little he knew 
of her. How slight his hold on her was, after 
all. 

“ But why leave now — when everything’’s to 
be so much pleasanter?’’ He drew back from 
the warmth of his own protest, and finished con- 
ventionally. “ You know so little of California.” 

Agatha looked straight before her. “I should 
be glad never to see nor hear of California 
again.” 

The passion in her voice was a new note, and 
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it thrilled Drake. “You can’t mean that!” he 
eried, with equal fervor. 

But the girl had herself again in hand. She 
was smiling, though rather wanly. “It’s my own 
fault if I want to turn my back on California,”’ 
she said hurriedly. “I started in with a mistake. 
But I must follow it out.” She put her hand in 
her pocket and drew out a key. “ This is yours.” 

Drake stared at it. “What do you mean ?” 

“This is a key to your house on the ranch.” 

“ But I have my key — or Yamado has.” 

“You have one key, — the one that was kept 
at Mrs. Thwaite’s. This is the other. We had it, 
and I gave it to Henry Morris. You know that 
I let him sleep in the house before you came. 
He took it with him.” 

Drake grasped but one sentence. “You gave 
him the key ?” 

“The man had to have some place to sleep. 
I put blankets and food there for him. I was 
trying to keep him from my uncle.” 

Drake’s feet pressed hard on the pavement. 
“Tt was rather complicated,” he said heavily. “T 
believe I appropriated your blankets.” 

“ Deceit is complicated,” said the girl gravely. 
“ But if one begins, there ’s nothing to do but 
to go through.” She held out the key. “It is 
yours,” she reminded him. “I’ve tried to get it 
for you for a long time. I ”— 
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Drake exclaimed: “ You don’t mean that you 
went to that man’s house to get this key ?”’ 

“Yes.” | 

Drake stopped. “ And that was your errand 
to-day ?”’ 

“ Yes. He wouldn’t send it to me. I’ve been 
very much worried. I didn’t think that he ’d use 
the key, but it was wrong for him to have it. I 
had to see him myself before he’d give it up.” 

The man colored to his eyes. “‘ And you went 
to get this key for me! Oh, can’t you under- 
stand?” he asked despairingly. “Can’t you see 
that I’d rather the man had had twenty keys — 
and used them —than that you should go there 
once? Can’t you understand ?”’ 

The red whipped through Agatha’s cheeks. 
“‘ You are taking strange liberties,” she said, with 
her eyes wet and her head high. “ What right 
have you?” 

Drake bent his head. Agatha was right. “I 
—TI have no—no rights,” he stumbled. The 
wind, taking fresh breath, doubled the corner, 
and swirled the girl’s skirts around his feet. 
They chained him, and her face was very near ; 
it was suddenly tremulous and glowing. “I have 
the right of loving,” he said unsteadily. “ Aga- 
tha, Agatha, I love you.” 

“Oh, no! No!” 

“But I do. I do. Don’t! Don’t! It’s only 
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your hand — and no one knows us. Agatha, I 
love you.” 

“ You must n’t say that. You must not. You 
must not. And it isn’t true.” 

“Tt is true.” 

She freed her hand, and caught at the palings 
of the fence. “Come, we must walk on. Some 
one will notice. And you’re known here. It 
would hurt you.” 

“No matter. I love you. Agatha, can you 
care for me—even a little? Will you marry 
me?” 

She put her hands before her face. “I can’t,” 
she whispered, suddenly tremulous. “JI can’t. It 
can’t be true. For you don’t mean it. At least, 
you did n’t mean it half an hour ago. This isn’t 
what— You didn’t intend to say this. Tell 
me.” 

“Yes, I’”»— Drake winced. “No, I didn’t 
intend to —to tell you this. But what does all 
that matter now? I have told you. I love you. 
Where are you going ?” 

“‘T must take the next car.’ 

“You won’t answer me?” 

She raised her head, and again her eyes were 
shining. “ Do you deserve an answer? Don’t I 
deserve an apology instead? You have offered 
me — the whim of a moment.” 


Drake clenched his hand. “TI have offered you 
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—all I have. You can refuse it.” His own 
words startled him. “ Don’t answer now. Don’t 
answer — don’t refuse — till you ’ve had time to 
think.” 

“But I do refuse,” she broke in. “I refuse 
— absolutely.” She gavea sudden hard, dry sob, 
and started for the corner. 

For an instant Drake’s step was as stunned as 
his thought. Then he followed. But she had 
already signaled a car. 

“ Agatha!” he begged. 

But she slipped from under his touch. “ Not 
one word more. It’s all been said — and forgot- 
ten.” She was on the steps of the car, and bow- 
ing him a conventional adieu. Her shabby gown 
and hat could not override the grace of her step, 
nor the brightness of her hair, and there were 
many eyes upon her. Drake bowed, and walked 
away. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A SECOND ANSWER 


Drake lingered in town another day. He had 
. intended to go back to the ranch at once, but it 
took twenty-four hours for him to steel his cour- 
age. The thought of the hills was a blow. He 
could quote Agatha’s speech; it was his own 
fault if he wanted to turn his back on it all, for 
he had made a mistake. But he, too, would fol- 
low it out. The plow was in the furrow, and he 
would not desert. 

But he gave himself some indulgences. He 
made arrangements for a saddle horse to be 
shipped to him, and a fiction list appeared on his 
book order. He prepared, according to the ap- 
proved recipes, to fight inclination and memory. 

There was no one to meet him at the station, 
and he walked up the long grade alone. But he 
was unconscious of the heat and the dust; he 
was looking back at the first time that he had 
walked that hill and discovering that his perspec- 
tive had shifted. 

Yamado met him with a dust-brush and open 
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sympathy ; he pointed out the week’s array of mail, 
and gave details of the irrigating. Then he went 
into the next room, and brought out a letter. 
He presented it to Drake with the air of at last 
dropping an important charge from his shoulders. 

“ From the Butterfly Lady.” He bowed low. 

The Butterfly Lady was Yamado’s name for 
Agatha. Drake took the letter, and retreated to 
his own room. 

But there was nothing in the note to justify 
the stiffening of the man’s fingers. It was merely 
a line asking him to come and see her; saying 
that she had a paper to deliver. 

Drake took his hat. In five minutes he was 
on the Cavendish ranch. 

No, Agatha was not in the house. Mrs. Caven- 
dish looked up from the depths of the padded 
rocking chair, and greeted him with impersonal 
sweetness. Agatha was with her uncle somewhere 
down by the stable. They were trying to find out 
what was the matter with the spraying machine. 
Agatha had always said that she wished that she 
might be a machinist. But Agatha sometimes 
exaggerated. At this point Drake succeeded in 
getting away. He had found the purling stream 
of Mrs. Cavendish’s speech more difficult to dam 
than he would have suspected. 

He had no trouble in locating the spraying 
machine, for Agatha’s laughter guided him. 
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She was standing with her head thrown back, 
triumphing over her uncle, and her face was 
flushed with sun and laughter. Her sleeves were | 
rolled back, showing her fair, round arms, and 
her lips were red, and her eyes brilliant. She had 
never seemed more happily, magnificently alive, ' 
and Drake’s heart leaped. Could it be possible 
that some thought of him entered into all this 
overflow of pleasure? The note had changed his 
barometer. 

Mr. Cavendish saw Drake first. “ Agatha is a 
better mechanic than I,’ he lamented. 

If Agatha flushed, it was but the slightest 
deepening of her royal color, and she smiled at 
Drake. To be sure, she did not meet his eyes. 
“TY can’t offer you this hand.” She began pull- 
ing down her sleeves. “It’s been acting as 
screw-driver. When did you come?” 

“Ten minutes ago.” Drake went over and 
took the reluctant hand, which lay passive in his 
grasp. “ Where is that paper?” he demanded, 
with a laugh of rising happiness. 

Agatha took her hand away, and began to 
fasten the cuff of her shirt-waist. “ Oh, the 
paper ’s in the house,” she said, in her clearest, 
most practical manner. “Dr. Eckart left it for 
you, yesterday.” 

“Kekart? Yesterday?” 

“He came up to see you, yesterday. When 
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he found that he’d missed you, he came over 
here. We'll go to the house and get it.” 

Drake, silent and annoyed, followed her. 
Eckart had met Agatha several times in the last 
month. If he wanted to come to the hills to 
see her, he had every right, but why did he tell 
strange tales? For he had known that Drake 
was in town. 

They reached the corner of the porch, and 
Mr. Cavendish still halted by the spraying ma- 
chine. Agatha stopped. “You were kind to 
answer my note so promptly.” All her laughter 
and lightness had died. “ You see I was afraid 
that you would n’t come here as you’ve always 
done, and that Uncle Stephen would be dis- | 
turbed. He would miss you very much. Can't 
you come as usual?” 

“This was what you wanted me for? Yes, I 
can come.” 

She held out her hand. “ And we, too, will 
meet as usual — when necessary? You are a 
conspicuous figure here in the hills, and gossip 
runs quickly. We’d both dislike that.” 

“We'll try to avoid it.” Drake touched her 
proffered hand, and found it cold. He gathered 
it in a firm, warm clasp. “Cold here in the 
sunshine!” His hand suddenly closed hard 
upon the girl’s. “Two days ago I asked you to 
marry me, and you refused. I should be man 
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enough to take that answer — though it is hard. 
But I know that I forced the question — that I 
gave you no time. I—I” — His voice deep- 
ened. “TI won’t persecute you. I promise you 
that. But — is your answer the same to-day ?” 

She hesitated a- moment, her eyes hidden. 
Then the scene of two days before rolled back 
on her. 

“Yes,” she said proudly, “my answer is the 
same. You acted from impulse. I did not.” 

Drake turned. He thought he bowed ; he 
was not sure. In a moment he was striding 
away. 

And, in some fashion, the next day passed, 
and the next, and the next, and the next. 

When Eckart came up on the fifth day, Drake 
whistled and suggested that he take part of the 
ranch on shares. “For you can’t want to come 
here every week for pleasure.” 

Kekart looked at him oddly. “You’re get- 
ting brusque and sarcastic. You frown whenever 
you re thinking, and you press your lips to- 
gether. What’s the matter with you? It isn’t 
your health. You ’re looking husky enough.” 

Drake changed the subject by showing a very 
satisfactory biceps. “You should see the ecak 
louses on my palms,”’ he boasted. | 

Kckart shook his head as he pulled at his 
pipe. “They “ll be all that you have to show in 
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your palms, if you keep on this way,” he said 
ominously. 

All this was more discouraging than Drake 
would admit. For Eckart knew; he spoke from 
knowledge and affection. Drake had expected to 
lose certain things by his desertion, but what he 
was unprepared for was that certain other things 
should be snatched from him. For one thing, he 
was receiving unexpected stabs from men whose 
feelings, he had supposed, were friendly. But - 
Drake had led a one-idea life. As Marion had 
said, he had worked hard, and with great focus- 
ing power. And in walking a path so straight, 
and so steadily upward, he had unconsciously 
stepped on other people. This was being brought 
home to him. 

Well, he had chosen; he would take no half 
loaves. Yet here his thought ran into a wall. 
Was he so sure, after all, that he would take no 
compromise from life? Was not compromise the 
plane on which all life was lived, and could he 
hope to rise above it? One thing he knew. There 
was one half loaf that he had asked for, and that, 
though it was denied him, he still wanted terribly. 
He would accept Agatha as she was; not as he 
would have liked her to be. For even now that 
he was convinced that her secret had to do with 
her uncle, he could not approve. The fact of a 


secret repelled him. He disliked finesse of any 
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form m women. But this was not women; it 
was Agatha; and the thought of her grappled 
with him every hour. He had said, in his brother’s 
case, that a temptation like this could be disposed 
of in one sharp decision. But he was learning. 

Outwardly he kept up a creditable routine. He 
worked hard, read hard, rode hard, and, with 
every day, his muscles were rounding, and his 
cheeks reddening under the tan. His comfortably 
phlegmatic body seemed curiously disconnected 
with his unsatisfied spirit. Agatha he saw but 
seldom, though he fulfilled his promise to the 
letter, and went often to the clergyman’s. When 
he did see her she seemed untroubled; he thought, 
at times, that she seemed even softer and happier 
than before. He could not tell himself that there 
was any indication that her thought was turning 
to him. 

Kckart kept up his visits, and they included 
Agatha. “She’s better than any nerve tonic,” 
he confessed one day. 

Drake had been waiting for him to open the 
subject. “What made you come here while I 
was away,’ he accused, “ and go through all that 
stuff about leaving’a paper for me?”’ 

Kcekart laughed. “TI had to have an excuse. I 
intended to tell her that I’d come, for once, on 
my own account, but I lost my nerve before I 


was halfway up the hill. Oh, I’d had the blue 
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devils for a week, and thought that a day in the 
country would do me good. Then I thought, too, 
that I’d like to see her. Do you know she’s a 
very happily endowed woman? She has the gift 
of — of pleasantness.”’ 

Drake nodded; he found it hard to speak. 
EKekart was just leaving, and as soon as he started 
down the road Drake turned back, and threw 
himself on the ground behind the trees. Eckart’s 
talk had unnerved him. He had no conscious 
thought or feeling; he was suffering as numbly 
as an animal. But he wanted to see Agatha. 
His want at that moment was uncontrollable, 
unbearable. His knowledge that she apparently 
did not want to see him, did not concern him; it 
could in no way check his longing to see her, to 
be with her. It was a longing that obliterated 
thought. And it did not once come to his mind 
that he had said that he could never accept short 
of a woman’s entire surrender. That had been 
spoken by another man. All that he knew now 
was his immediate need. He wanted Agatha. 

Why not go to her? It came over him how 
near she was, after all. Why should he le and 
fight with phantoms when the real woman could 
be reached in a few minutes? Granted that she 
might not care to see him, still she was there — 
she, herself. Even a conflict of wills with her— 
anything — would be better than what he was 
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enduring now. Yes, he would go to her. He 
played with the thought a moment knowing, 
even as he toyed, that he would decide against it 
in the end. 

And, having decided, he rose and walked back 
to his ranch. His look was indifferent enough, 
and he whistled to himself in the twilight. He 
might have to go all through with this again on 
the morrow, but it was over for the day. He had 
fought his fight for this time. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE TAUT SPRING 


Aut this time outside events were moving as 
Drake wished. Mr. Cavendish preached at the 
First Church, and was being discussed. Drake, 
in his trips to the city, — and he made these trips 
more frequently now,—heard reports of the 
clergyman; cautious eulogies tempered into re- 
servations by the memory of past mistakes. 

“T begin to wish that Mr. Cavendish’s face 
were more like his ideas,”’ Mr. Carleton grumbled 
to Drake. “For he talks good, ugly, unattrac- 
tive facts; hard-headed facts. Oh, Ill admit 
that I liked his face; it drew me. But that’s 
the very mischief of it — the very mischief! For 
my wife says that he makes her think of a 
medieval saint. And that’s what they ’ll all be 
saying —all of the women. And then the halo 
business will begin over again.” 

It would have been dangerous to smile. “ But 
Mr. Cavendish is n’t young — and is excessively 
married,’ Drake ventured. 

But Mr. Carleton only trotted his foot with 
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rising irritation. “So much the worse, so much 
the worse! For that will make hero worship 
perfectly safe— perfectly safe. The women’s 
consciences won’t trouble them, so they’ll make | 
as big fools of themselves as they like. I won- 
der how it would work to have a church for men. 
Shut the women out—shut them out. Then 
perhaps we ’d have some meat. Well, I think 
we'll give Mr. Cavendish a call. But, remember, 
nothing ’s decided — nothing’ ’s decided.” 

All this was unsuspected by Mr. Cavendish, 
and he counted his days in the city as indul- 
gences that would soon be past. His look had 
grown alert, and the happily quizzical twist to 
his smile came more frequently; but, with it all, 
he looked newly troubled. Drake remarked 
that, and was perplexed. 

“ Are you going to the city to-morrow, Dr. 
Wilmot?” Mr. Cavendish came in one evening 
to ask it, and Drake noticed a tired fall in his 
voice. ' ‘ 

“J can. Can I do anything for you if I 
go?” 

“No, I’m going myself. It will be the last 
time in months, and I thought we might make 
the trip together.” 

Drake agreed. ‘‘ Shall it be the nine train?” 

“ As early as that, for I must be back here in 
good season. It’s prayer meeting night, and I’ve 
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an appointment before the meeting. Blanchard’s 
son George — you know him — is coming to see 
me.” 

“ Rather a wild youngster, isn’t he?” 

Mr. Cavendish gave an expostulatory tug to 
his waistcoat. “‘ How cana boy of seventeen be 
wild?” he protested. ‘No, it never seems fair 
to call any one ‘ wild’ who ’s under — well, say 
twenty-five. Up to that age, their lawlessness is 
lack of understanding. George is like his father 
in his spirit of revolt. It’s taken different form, 
but the root of unrest is the same. I’m grati- 
fied over this meeting with George to-night. I 
worked with him for a long time without seeing 
an inch of gain. And now I hope that he’ll 
come into the church at the next communion.” 

“ Can’t I do your errand in town?” 

“Oh, no. No.” Mr. Cavendish took up his 
hat, and looked at it thoughtfully. “Do you 
know anything about insurance, Dr. Wilmot?” 

“ Very little. I was examiner for a company for 
a short time some years ago. Butif you ’re think- 
ing of taking insurance, I’m afraid youre” — 

“Yes, I know. I’m overage. It wasn’t that. 
But you don’t happen to know, do you, whether 
there ’s any way of getting money out of a paid- 
up policy while the insurer is still alive?” 

“ You should be able to borrow on it —if the 
company ’s sound.” 
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Mr. Cavendish frowned almost indignantly. 
“ But that ’s not what I mean. I would n’t bor- 
row. Is there any way of getting the money 
from the company — before death ?” 

“A cash surrender on a paid-up policy? I 
should think so. I don’t know, but I should 
think it very probable.” 

The clergyman gave an acquiescent nod; he 
looked gratified. “I should think so, too,” he 
said. “It’s very singular that I never thought 
of that until the other day.” 

Mr. Cavendish and Drake had an uneventful 
trip to the city, and parted at the ferry; they 
were to meet at the mid-afternoon train. “ But 
don’t wait for me if I’m not there,’ Drake 
warned. ‘I may be detained till the later train. 
I’ll be sorry not to go back with you, but I must 
finish up some matters here.” 

Mr. Cavendish’s glance was climbing the long, 
upward slope of Market Street. His shoulders 
squared slightly. The whirring whine of the 
cables, and the din of the heavy trucks smash- 
ing across the cobble-paved streets, might not 
be music in his ears, but their roar had power to 
quicken him. There was a perceptible gain of 
energy in eyes and voice, when he turned again 
to Drake. ; 

“Don’t try for my train,” he said. “Tt will be 
too early for you, and I feel that I must take it 
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— without fail. And then I’ll be poor company 
on the return trip, whichever way things go with 
me to-day. If I sueceed,—I’m here on business, 
—why, I ’ll be relieved enough to want to sleep 
all the way back. If I fail’ — 

“Tf you fail you’ll want me to abuse. I'll 
serve as safety valve.” | 

“ No, if I fail I’ll not be in a mood to abuse 
any one. There’s no satisfaction in kicking 
against the pricks when the case is hopeless. 
I’ll be searching for the consolation of philo- 
sophy. But I can promise you I won’t be social.” 

~€T’ll try to be on hand,” Drake said, as he 
left him. Then he turned, almost formally, and 
wished the clergyman good luck. “And I’m 
sure youll have it,” he concluded. “If it’s the 
matter of your insurance policy, I’ve no doubt 
that you can get a cash surrender.” 

Mr. Cavendish smiled a vague acquiescence, 
but did not answer, and Drake was left with the 
feeling that the clergyman was too worried to be 
willing to say that he was sure of anything. 

“It’s a shame that he should have put him- 
self in a hole where he could be troubled about 
money,” Drake said to himself, and the thought 
recurred several times during the day. He had 
the layman’s attitude of criticism toward a clergy- 
man who dabbles in business affairs, and Mr. 
Cavendish, he concluded, must have involved 
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himself seriously. The clergyman, he thought, 
would never sacrifice his paid-up insurance un- 
less his debts were importunate. Debts! The 
word, in connection with Mr. Cavendish, had a 
tarnishing sound. Drake felt a rising’ protest that 
he determined to voice. He would make it a 
point, he thought, to meet the clergyman on the 
early train, and find out, if possible, how serious 
the matter was. He knew, in advance, that he 
would not dare offer money outright, but it oc- 
curred to him that he might think up something 
that he might call an investment. He had an 
idea that Mr. Cavendish would be easily hcod- 
winked by a business vocabulary, however vag ue, 
and that he might approach him under that cloak. 

But Drake had reckoned without his own 
plans. He found, as usual, a myriad of interests 
of his own to snatch at him; interests that lay 
dormant so long as he remained in the hills, but 
that waked at first sound of his step upon the 
pavement, and that lay waiting for him with de- 
taining arms. When it at last occurred to him 
to look at his watch, he found that the mid-after- 
noon train had been gone for some hours. 

He whistled with genuine regret. There was 
still time for him to take the last train, but did 
he want it? He thought of the long walk at the 
end of the way. A country road gives lonely 
and stumbling footing on a moonless night, and 
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the city looked suddenly inviting. He sauntered 
down Kearney Street, and stood indecisive, among 
the curbstone flower sellers at Lotta’s fountain. 
Should he take a car to the ferry, or go back 
to the club? The city tugged at his elbow. He 
had five minutes or more to decide, and he let a 
car or two slip by. If he went back now he could 
go in and explain his delay to Mr. Cavendish. 
Agatha was always at home in the evening. 
Drake suddenly shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned away. When a man’s foe is himself, it is 
not poltroonery to run away. He would stay in 
the city for the night. 

As he made the decision, he looked up Kear- 
ney Street. There —less than a block away — 
stood Mr. Cavendish, and Henry Morris was with 
him. 

Drake stared. He had been so sure that Mr. 
Cavendish was at that moment climbing the home 
hill, that it took his mind an appreciable instant 
to adjust itself to the present fact — that here was 
the clergyman in earnest talk with the man whom 
Agatha had expressly said that she was succeeding 
in keeping out of her uncle’s way. 

Drake stepped into the broad doorway of the 
corner building. He had no well-reasoned impulse 
for hiding, but his one look at the clergyman’s 
face had made him feel that this was a conversa- 
tion that it would be unwise to interrupt. For 
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even from the distance he could see that Mr. 
Cavendish’s manner was in strong contrast to his 
usual quiet urbanity. 

But Mr. Cavendish and his companion were 
walking toward the corner, and a moment more 
brought them in view. Their faces were within 
two feet of Drake as he stood, irresolutely silent, 
in the doorway. Mr. Cavendish had stopped talk- 
ing, and his face was stern. 

But Henry Morris was jovial, and, since jovi- 
ality with him was familiarity, he was more than 
commonly repulsive. He leaned toward Mr. Cav- 
endish with the triumphant leer of one who, hay- 
ing scored a victory, inclines to companionship 
with his foe. 

“ There ’s no use being upset, Dominie,” Drake 
heard him say. “’T aint reasonable — what you 
ask me. *T aint business. N obody but a parson 
would think of asking such a thing of any man. 
But parsons never can see the business man’s side. 
As for not giving me any more money — why, 
look here, you don’t mean that! You know you 
don’t. Now, do you?” 

Mr. Cavendish opened his lips stiffly ; his an- 
swer came as if from behind a mask. “JI do. I 
mean it.” 

The tone brought a tinge of color to mottle 
Morris’s face. “But you can’t mean it,’ he 
taunted. “Why, you don’t dare mean it. It 
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would be murder. Ineed medicine. I need every- 
thing.” He dropped his threat for a whine. “1 
look strong, but I ain’t. Ask the doctor. He’d 
tell you that I can’t pick up as Id oughter with- 
out more nourishing food. And me one of your 
old church members! You can’t let me die in 
want, and then take the money on that policy. 
It would be blood money. That ’s what it would 
be— blood money. Blood money!” The phrase 
attracted him, and he repeated it several times. 
“ Blood money!” His tone shifted from self-pity 
to open complacence. A sense of the grotesque 
inevitability of the situation was evidently strug- 
eling in him for expression, and a smile of amused 
triumph grew till it passed his control. He came 
nearer Mr. Cavendish, and laid a fat, pasty hand 
on the clergyman’s sleeve. “I guess you ’ll give 
me the money, Dominie,” he said jauntily. “ You 
would n’t exactly like to have me explain to your 
congregation why you refused.” 

The clergyman’s face had been white; 1t now 
turned gray. He did not seem to hear what the 
man was saying, but he looked down with fasci- 
nated repulsion at the hand resting on his sleeve. 
It was an uncared-for hand, the nails black and 
broken, and the fingers had the damp, unwhole- 
some whiteness of rotting fungi. A wave of 
repulsion and anger shook the clergyman till he 
trembled. He threw off the hand on his arm, and 
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brushed at his sleeve as if to be rid of any noisome 
touch that might still cling. “ You drunken ” — 
he began, but his voice stopped in his constricted 
throat. For the first time in his life, anger choked 
him. He threw out his hand with a gesture of 
dismissal, and turning his back on Morris, walked 
away. 

Drake followed. His own face was white. 
Unimaginative as he was, the last few moments 
had shaken him. In seeing Mr. Cavendish’s 
kindly face transformed into this hard-lined death 
mask of putty gray, he knew that he had seen a 
man’s soul stirred to the dregs. There are dark, 
clouding masses in the depths of the whitest na- 
ture, and the lust of murder, unconscious but 
unchecked, had looked out from the clergyman’s 
eyes. 

The clergyman picked his way over the cross- 
ing, and started out Market Street. He walked 
slowly, with his head high, and his thin, brown 
fingers worked nervously. His glance wandered 
unseeingly over the crowd; he looked at Drake, 
who kept close to his side, but he made no move- 
ment that showed recognition. 

They had walked in this way for a block when 
a cry rose behind them. People stopped, looked, 
and began to run back. “ Man run over by the 
car,’ Drake heard one of them say. 

Drake laid his hand on the clergyman’s arm, 
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and compelled his attention. “ Will you come 
with me, Mr. Cavendish? There’s been a man 
hurt. I may be needed. Will you come?” 

The clergyman nodded pleasantly. He looked 
neither confused nor surprised. His mind was 
not there, but his body was, as usual, courteous 
and attentive, and he followed Drake. 

By this time a crowd that blocked the cable 
ears had gathered in the middle of the street. 
“I’m a physician,” Drake announced, as he el- 
bowed a passage, and a grudging path was offered 
him. “Though the man’s dead,” the bystanders 
volunteered. 

Drake pushed forward to a towsled mass that 
sprawled shapelessly on the cobbles. Yes, the 
man was dead. It was Henry Morris. He lay 
looking upward, and his features were twisted in 
death to a hideous parody of the grin that they 
had worn the moment before. 

Drake made a brief examination; then rose. 
He found Mr. Cavendish’s eyes looking into his. 
“Ts he dead?” the clergyman’s lips asked. 

“Yes. It’sa case now for the police.” Drake 
stopped and said a few words to an officer. 
“ Come, Mr. Cavendish,” he turned again to the 
clergyman, “let ’s get away from this.” 

To his surprise, the clergyman followed with- 
out protest. “There ’s no doubt that he ’s dead ?” 
he asked Drake, as they walked away. 
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Drake looked straight ahead. « No, no doubt. 
He must have been struck by the car, and missed 
the fender.” He spoke mechanically, for he was 
nervously anxious to spare Mr. Cavendish in every 
way. He felt that his shock must have wakened 
the clergyman, and that now would come a te- 
action of unnecessary penitence. He dreaded 
the next half hour for both of them, and began 
at once to try to lighten the situation by seizing 
the nearest conventional phrase. “It was a com- 
paratively easy death,” he said, as if indiffer- 
ently. 

Mr. Cavendish made no comment. He turned 
again out Market Street, and walked swiftly ; 
careless of Drake — equally careless, apparently, 
of the memory of what he had Just seen. 

Drake followed — or rather kept close at the 
clergyman’s side. He walked with his eyes to the 
front to intrude on Mr. Cavendish as little as 
possible. He would await developments. 

But there was to be no immediate development 
so far as regarded speech. The clergyman’s long 
stride measured the blocks in silence till a mile 
or more lay behind them. Drake imagined him 
as battling with the numbing dreariness of useless 
regret, and determined to try to interfere. But 
before he had made up his mind to speak, the 
clergyman himself found voice. He looked down 
at Drake with an apologetic smile. 
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“1 ’m afraid that I’ve been walking too fast 
for you, doctor,” he said, and his voice had all 
its old roundness of tone. 

Drake looked up. The clergyman was still 
smiling, and there was no hint of horror in his 
eyes. Indeed, instead of horror, there was re- 
lief; it showed in the relaxed lines of lip and 
forehead. The truth came to Drake like a bullet 
shot. Mr. Cavendish was not grieving; he was 
elad. 

In his confusion of thought, Drake found re- 
spite from judgment in lighting a cigar. “1’m 
pretty well winded,” he admitted. Then a prac- 
tical suggestion came to his aid. “I’m hungry. 
Did you have lunch ?”’ 

The clergyman hesitated, and narrowed his 
eye in an effort to remember. “No,” he decided. 
“No, I didn’t stop for lunch.” 

“ And you breakfasted before six! Well, sup- 
pose we have dinner now. Shall we take a car 
back down town ?”’ 

Mr. Cavendish agreed. His ready acquiescence 


and air of detached calm showed Drake how far 


the pendulum had swung. For the clergyman 
sat silent, with a look of quiet, almost numbed 
relief in his eyes. It had been man and man 
with him in that last minute with Henry Morris 
—not man and priest. It was too soon to expect 
the reaction. 
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Drake felt a leap of the pulse, and impulse of 
strong comradeship. He could understand this 
savage revolt, and he liked a good hater. He 
was able to see, too, that Mr. Cavendish’s mind, 
caught on this wide sweep from its accustomed 
moorings, had been able to clutch at but one 
side of the affair. He was apparently oblivious 
of the bald fact of Henry Morris’s death ; he 
was occupied in realizing that he, personally, was 
rid of a hated contact. 

And Mr. Cavendish’s next words confirmed 
this idea. Up to this time he had not mentioned 
the tragedy nor Henry Morris. Now he spoke as 
if in conclusion to a long talk. 

“I have carried this incubus for two years,” 
he said. “That man has stood between me and 
the sunlight. He was an offense to me —an 
offense to touch and mind. He was in every way 
unclean.” 

Drake could nod with full sympathy. His own 
repugnance to the very sight of Morris came 
over him till he was ready to shiver with disgust 
as the clergyman had done. As for Agatha — 
She had been close to his thought, yet not for 
an instant had he been able to bring his mind 
full face in front of the fact that all this might 
affect her. It was like physical hurt to him to 
link his thought of Agatha with Henry Morris. 
He felt suddenly sick with impatience. This 
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groping and guess work was unendurable. He 
was hurting himself unnecessarily here in the 
dark ; his mind a confused maze. After dinner 
he would take the initiative, and ask Mr. Caven- 
dish to explain. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE REBOUND 


Tue dinner problem he solved in a word. Mr. 
Cavendish was difficult to entrap with favors, 
and, since the night of the wedding, Drake had 
not been able to secure him as a guest. But 
to-night the clergyman seemed to have dropped 
consciousness of thine and mine. Drake led the 
way, without comment, to the dining-room of one 
of the largest hotels. 

The clear day, with its cold, brilliant sunshine 
and far-away sky, was dying, and as Drake and 
Mr. Cavendish stepped into the hotel they left 
behind a crisp dusk, filled with sharply-drawn 
shadows and the suggestion of wind-purified 
spaces. 

They entered a different world; it was the 
languor of a tropic garden as against a snow- 
land twilight. The long room was graciously 
lighted, for butterfly-hued shades cheated the 
electricity of its glare; behind the palms an 
orchestra played not too loudly, and the spicy 
heaviness of carnations was in the air. The thick 
carpet padded footfalls into silence, but the swish 
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of draperies and the hum of talk blended in 
an individual note — one voice, low pitched and 
monotonous, but soothing. 

Drake selected a table at the side of the room, 
and gave his order. He hurriedly pushed the 
wine card out of sight, but the dinner he planned 
with epicurean completeness. He was hungry, 
and he had lived for a long time on plain fare. 

And all this time Mr. Cavendish did not 
speak. Yet there was nothing morose in his 
silence. He looked tired, but at peace. He 
showed the relaxation of a long strain, and the 
warmth, the perfume, and the music were all 
doing their share to woo him to an intoxicating 
content. 

But he could not eat. He looked at the dishes 
with unconsciously expressed distaste, and re- 
sumed his study of the room. Drake grew con- 
cerned, and pushed his own plate aside. He 
leaned across the table. 

“You'd better be talking to me than sitting 
here like this. Will you tell me a little bit of 
what it’s all about? I’m in the dark.” 

Mr. Cavendish looked up with some surprise, 
“ Why, you don’t understand it, do you? Cer 
tainly Ill tell you.” He stopped, and smiled a 
little sadly. “ Yet it’s such a trivial, inevitable 
little tale. Even its tragedy isn’t dignified. I 
told you, didn’t I, about the insurance? ” 
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“Yes, you said that you were going to surren- 
der your insurance.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t my insurance. It was Henry 
Morris’s. He assigned it to me, and”? — 

“Just a moment. Will you tell me first who 
Morris was? What connection he had with you 
— with your family ?” 

“He had nothing to do with the family. I 
see that I’ll have to begin at the beginning. 
Why, years ago, Morris was a member of my 
church in Eliotville. He was young then, and 
a commonplace, decent sort of fellow, as I re- 
member him. He left there years ago, and 
drifted out here. I met him here when I first 
came.” 

Ves Py 

Mr. Cavendish crumbled his bread for a mo- 
ment. “I was rather glad to meet him,” he said 
slowly. “ He was a link with the Illinois life. He 
had deteriorated since the Eliotville days, but he 
was not—-as you saw him. Then— Well, 
he came up to the hills rather frequently for a 
time. He seemed very happy, very prosperous. 
He was interested in a mine, he said, and it pro- 
mised to pay wonderfully. He was very much 
elated. He said that he’d come in on the ground 
floor and that another year would see him a rich 
man. But the mine needed development. I had 
some money — very little of it mine — and Mor- 
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ris urged me to go in with him. I wouldn’t do 
that, but at last I lent him the money.” 

Drake pushed back his chair. His eyes had 
their sick-room look ; a pitying hardness. “ How 
long did it take the company to go to smash ?”’ 

“Some months.” The clergyman smiled with 
weary appreciation of Drake’s absolute under- 
standing of the case. 

“ How much did you lend him? What secu- 
rity did you have?” 

The clergyman looked down ; he spoke slowly 
as if the words were hard to say. “I lent him 
two thousand dollars. Seven hundred was mine, 
the rest Agatha’s. I had it in trust for her. I 
had absolute security, —a paid-up policy on Mor- 
ris’s life. It was for two thousand, and Morris 
assigned it all tome. There was no doubt but 
that I would get the money eventually, for he 
had no heirs. But I would not get it while he 
was alive.’ 

“T see. But, in the mean time, what was Mor- 
ris to you? What connection had he with your 
niece ?”’ 

“With Agatha? Nothing. Oh, yes, he had 
her money.” 

“Yes, yes. But surely the money wasn’t all. 
What more was there? There must have been 
more.’ 

The clergyman looked over at Drake rather 
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sternly. “You have had a sufficient income all 
your life. You inherited some money, I am told, 
and you have made more. How can you dare 
presume to judge what it would mean to be 
without it?” 

“But your niece and Henry Morris? Surely 
she ” — 

“Agatha would have let the money go. But 
it was virtually all that she had. It was a little 
protection to her; a temporary shelter if any- 
thing happened to me. And I held it for her in 
trust. Can’t you see that I couldn’t surrender 
my interest in the policy ? My own money could 
have gone a thousand times over. But I had 
no way of replacing that thirteen hundred of 
Agatha’s. I couldn’t have saved that amount 
from my salary in ten years; and there are no 
outside ways for clergymen to make money. You 
should be able to see that I could not let the 
policy go.” 

“Let it go! I don’t understand. Why should 
you want to let it go?” 

“ Because, so long as I held it, it meant that 
I had to deny my wife many of the comforts of 
life to keep the man alive.” 

“To — kecp — the — man — alive?” 

“T had to do it. He became — what you saw. 
He had always been weak. His life in the moun- 
tains with rough men, and his disappointment — 
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I think he undoubtedly believed in the mine — 
taught him all forms of dissipation. He went 
lower and lower. He had but two ideas, —to 
drink and gamble. And his money for it came 
from me.” Mr. Cavendish stopped for a moment. 
Water was standing on his forehead, and he 
wiped it away. He had forgotten Drake; he 
spoke, but it was to answer an inward accusation. 
“My money — the money my hard-working peo- 
ple pinched themselves to give me—has fed 
the saloons of San Francisco for the last two 
years.” 

“ But — why — why — why?” 

Mr. Cavendish’s attention came back. “Is it 
so hard to understand? If I could have given 
Morris back my interest in the policy, I could 
have let him go. I was not helping him; I was 
giving him means to sink deeper. But I could n’t 
let the policy go. I had to have the money. I 
had to have it. It was a trust from my brother. 
He had saved it for Agatha.” 

“T understand that.”’ 

“Then you must also understand that so long 
as I would profit by the man’s death I could do 
nothing that would hasten it. How could I re- 
fuse him money when he said that it was needed 
for medicine and food ?”’ 

Drake still looked nonplussed. Then a cord 
snapped; all that had been dark and tortuous 
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was filled with white light. “And you mean to 
tell me that this is all?” 

“Does it seem so trivial?” 

Drake pushed back still farther, and rammed 
his hands into his pockets. He knew that he was 
laughing, and he felt like a cad. But he was 
newly conscious of the color and perfume of the 
room, of the murmur of the music. 

“TI beg your pardon. I do beg your pardon. 
I’m acting like a cur. But I can’t help it. I 
can’t help it. I thought it was so different. And 
this really has a ludicrous side.’ 

“It has a grotesque side,’ Mr. Cavendish 
agreed soberly, and with no trace of resent- 
ment. “I could always see that. Agatha said 
once that it was like the story of the fat and 
the lean kine. That we were growing poorer 
and thinner, and Henry Morris looked sleeker 
and more prosperous with every day.” 

Drake subdued his laughter. “What was your 
plan this morning, when you spoke of surrender- 
ing the policy ?” 

“Why, it occurred to me the other day — it 
would have occurred to a better business man 
long before — that I might get Agatha’s money 
out in that way. That the company might allow 
as much as thirteen hundred dollars as cash value. 
But I found that to do that I needed Morris’s 
signature ; that the man himself would have to 
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» apply for the surrender value. He ’d lose nothing 
by doing it, for the full face value of the policy 
was assigned to me. So I asked him. It was the 
first favor it had ever been necessary for me to 
ask of him.” 

“T heard him refuse.” 

“Yes.” The clergyman’s hand closed on the 
edge of the table. “ Yes. He refused, of course. 
He saw his power. I was the rat in the trap.” 

“Did he come to the hills? Did he trouble 
you often?” 

“For a time he used to come about once a 
week. I was never free from the fear of meeting 
him. If I left the house for five minutes I might 
return to find him in my study. I met him on 
the road ; sometimes he ’d sit on the chapel steps. 
But it’s been much better of late. 1’ve been 
comparatively unmolested.” 

Drake bit his mustache ; a slow flush crept to 
his eyes. “Did Morris trouble you less — did 
you see less of him in the hills — after your 
niece came to live with you?”’ 

Mr. Cavendish looked up with a slight air of 
protest. He showed instinctively that he dis- 
liked to hear Drake mention Agatha in such 
a connection. But he answered methodically, 
speaking slowly that he might recall the exact 
facts. | 

“Why, no. When Agatha first came, Morris 
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was especially troublesome. It was a trying time, . 
for I could n’t keep the story from Agatha, and 
she worried over it. She begged me incessantly 
to drop the policy, and let the man go out of 
our lives. It was harassing, for Agatha has sharp 
eyes to know when I’m troubled and out of 
money. But it’s been much better for the last 
six months.” 

The orchestra was playing a popular love- 
song, and Drake hummed a bar of it under his 
breath. He did not hum the words, but he knew 
them. He broke off with a shake of his head at 
Mr. Cavendish. 

“ You ’re going to eat now,” he announced. 

The disapproving waiter obeyed Drake’s hand, 
and made fresh efforts. This time, Mr. Cavendish 
responded. To be sure he ate in a desultory, un- 
interested way that made the waiter frown afresh, 
but his face and voice soon showed the effect, 
and Drake relaxed his vigilance. 

The chat, as the meal went on, was largely in 
Mr. Cavendish’s hands. He told Drake, inciden- 
tally and unconsciously, bits of his life and 
thought that laid his more intimate self bare. In 
trying to state to his own mind the fact that he 
was free, that he need never again dread the 
sight nor the personal touch of the man Morris, 
he let Drake see what a horror his bondage to 
the drunkard had been. His mind went constantly 
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to his wife. She had needed this or that to make 
her life easier; she could have it now. “She has 
been endlessly patient,” he said. “ She is always 
that. More patient and self-effacing than I can 
hope to be. It i$ a constant lesson.” He leaned 
back in his chair and closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment. He was yet too emotionally exhausted to 
eat or rest except in snatches. But the physical 
comfort of his surroundings was lulling him. 
His long frame was relaxed, and his hands quiet. 
His mind was satisfied with one idea; he could 
make life easier, from now on, for his wife and 
Agatha. | 

The dining-room was well filled by this time. 
It was a cosmopolitan company. There were few 
Californians, — for the summer wind had driven 
them countryward,— but there was a kaleido- 
scopic mingling of wayfarers, — English, Hawai- 
ians, Japanese. Mr. Cavendish’s talk and atten- 
tion glanced from table to table. Race distinctions 
interested him unceasingly. He saw fine shadings 
of difference in environment as betrayed by pose 
or manner. 

But his gaze lingered longest at a table near, 
where a company of French naval officers were 
dining. They were in uniform, and it was evi 
dent that they had not been long in port, and 
that they were new to the city. But, though 
their attitude was that of strangers, they showed 
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no curiosity. They dined critically, and, despite 
their constant chat, were plainly bored. 

Mr. Cavendish commented on that. He re- 
peated what he had said the day of the wedding. 
“And there’s really a world ‘full of cities so 
much larger than this— and these men are ac- 
customed to them — that all this seems tame! ” 
He shook his head with whimsical commiseration 
of the difference in the point of view ; of his own 
limited standards and perspective. 

Drake leaned forward. He had been tempted 
for some time, and the tone of this last speech 
made him too weak to resist. 

“T’m going to tell you something that I heard 
to-day. You’d know it in twenty-four hours 
anyway, for the letter’s to be written to-night. 
I saw Mr. Carleton at the club. The First Church 
has decided to ask you to be its pastor.” Drake 
plumped out the last sentence with intentional 
violence. He wanted to be rid of it; it had been 
struggling for two hours to be free. 

Mr. Cavendish looked straight before him. 
Drake expected surprise or questioning, but for 
& moment none came. Then the clergyman 
asked stiffly, “How did this happen ?” 

Drake told him. 

“Then this was what they had in mind when 
they asked me to supply for them?” 

BN Gre Bet 
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Mr. Cavendish studied the pattern of the 
table linen. “It had never occurred to me.” 

“ But you’ll take it. You must take it.” 

“ Tl] have a few days to think.” 

Drake felt at sea. “ But think of the oppor- 
tunity for you!’ He went on to say more than 
he intended; to express what he had always 
felt — that in talking to his present congrega- 
tion, Mr. Cavendish must have, at every turn, to 
clip the wings of his mind. 

The clergyman interrupted. ‘ Remember, I’ve 
every reason to love my present church. Oh, 
yes, from one standpoint, you’re right. A city 
audience would give me more breathing room.” 

“ And they need you here.” 

Mr. Cavendish looked thoughtful. “I could 
please them, I think. Whether I could help 
them’? — He leaned forward with a change of 
expression. “Let’s not talk of it. I’m dazzled. 
It would mean ”’ — 

“¢ Opportunity.” 

“ Perhaps. We'll see. There’s some one try- 
ing to attract your attention, Dr. Wilmot.” 

A man bore down on them from across the 
room. “How are you? How are you, Wilmot? 
Mr. Cavendish, did you say? Glad to know you. 
Well, Wilmot, what are you doing here? Up 
for the opera ?” 

“What opera?” 
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The man laughed. “ Well, you have been 
buried! Didn’t you know the Metropolitan 
people were giving us a summer season ? But 
I’m late. Glad to have met you.” 

“Wait!” Drake called. “What’s on to- 
night ?” 

The man looked over his shoulder. “¢ The 
Huguenots.’ Great cast. You’d better go.” 

“In English ?” 

“Yes.” 

““ Any chance of seats?” 

“A box, maybe.” 

“No, no! We’re not dressed. Upstairs 
preferably.” 

“T doubt it. But I must go. You might see.” 

Drake rose. “I’m going to see. Mr. Caven- 
dish, we’re going to ‘The Huguenots.’ ” 

“The theatre ? ” 

“The opera —and grand opera at that. It’s 
very different. Leave it to me. It’s ‘The Hu- 
guenots.’ A religious”? — 

Mr. Cavendish smiled irresistibly. “It’s a 
religiously inclined name, at all events. Don’t 
explain.” He looked up at Drake with a plea- 
sant sobriety of earnestness. “TI leave it to you, 
Dr. Wilmot. I realize that I don’t understand 
about these things. If you think best, well go.” 

“Then it’s go.” Drake started for a tele- 
phone. 
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He was back in a short time. “Come, I have 
the tickets. I did something I don’t often resort 
to — used a little pull. These are first balcony, 
but they ’re well to the front. It’s going to be 
a crowded house.” 

The house was in place when they took their 
seats. The clergyman caught a confusing shim- 
mer of color, then the lights sank, and the 
curtain rose. 

Drake had intended to take his own pleasure 
through the clergyman’s eyes. It would be 
worth while, he thought, to see how a mature 
mind — a trained mind — would respond to an 
entirely new musical experience. He knew that 
Mr. Cavendish’s knowledge of music was 
bounded on the one side by hymnals, and on the 
other by folios of sentimental and patriotic 
songs. How would he receive this coming ava- 
lanche of harmony? Would his untrained ear 
repel it as a jangle of sound, or would his alert 
intelligence push his inexperience aside, and 
bring him out triumphant ? 

But with the opening chorus Drake forgot his 
intention. For he was listening to a notable 
production. The city was profiting by her cool 
summer climate; since it was the dull season 
theatrically in the sweltering Kast, managers 
could afford to be generous to San Francisco, 
and world-famous names were scattered liberally 
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through the cast. So Drake had no time for 
Mr. Cavendish’s impressions; he was absorbed 
by his own, and it was not until the end of the 
first act that he turned to his companion. 

“ Well!” he ejaculated. “ We were in luck! ” 

Mr. Cavendish nodded mutely. He was blink- 
ing in the sudden brilliance, and looking, almost 
shyly, at the parterre that bloomed below. It 
was a full-dress night, and lights, jewels, fabrics, 
and bared shoulders, all were gleaming. 

Drake exclaimed again, as he, too, looked 
down. “ What a house for August! Kverybody 
seems to have come back to town for it.’ Then 
he turned to the clergyman. “ Well?” 

The clergyman did not withdraw his gaze 
from the house. He had a detached, unconscious 
look, as of a gazer on a mountain top at a re- 
mote pageant. 

Drake repeated his query, “ Well ?” 

Mr. Cavendish turned. He was smiling now, 
in the alert, brilliant way that always reminded 
Drake of Agatha. “A little at a time!” he pro- 
tested. “And your ‘well’ means what? The 
music — or this ?” 

“The music.” 

Mr. Cavendish thought a moment. “TI don’t 
know that I can express what I feel. Of course 
I can’t understand it.” 

“Wait a minute. Well have the libretto.” 
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The clergyman put out his hand. “No, no. 
Not that. I was n’t speaking of the words, for I 
try not to understand them. I was talking of 
the music.” 

“ But you want to understand the story.” 

“© That ’s exactly what I’m trying to forget — 
the story. To forget that they ’re trying to tell 
one.” 

SB Why:?”’ 

Mr. Cavendish shook his head. “I doubt that 
you can see this with my eyes. You’ve been 
bred to it. So when you hear people outraging 
the probabilities, when you hear them singing, 
and almost shouting, words and thoughts that 
should be sacred, — that would be whispered in 
real life, — why, it doesn’t trouble you. It’s a 
stage convention that they shall do this, and 
you accepted it without question when you were 
young. I come to it too old. There’s no illu- 
sion in it to me. I see only the inherent falsity. 
So I compel myself to forget the acting.” 

“Then there’s very little in it for you.” 

“ Oh, you’re mistaken. There’s a great deal 
for me. But that’s what I meant when I said it 
was hard to express. I get a new world. I let 
the music submerge me.” 

Drake thought a moment. “I see. But look 
at it in a different way. Forget the people and 
the words, and let the music tell the story. Take 
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the opening of the next act; if I remember 
right, it’s the end of the day in old Paris. 
You'll hear the chanting of the nuns and the 
rataplan of the Huguenots, and the talk and 
bustle of the citizens. Do you think you'd get 
more out of it to listen with that in mind ? ” 

Mr. Cavendish smiled indulgently. “TI see that 
I’m a disappointment to you. But remember I’m 
an old man. I could n’t listen in that way if I 
tried. As soon as the music begins I forget Paris 
and the Huguenots. It takes me back to forgotten 
things in my childhood. I was thinking, just be- 
fore the curtain went down, of one summer morn- 
ing on the prairie. A neighbor was sick, and they 
sent me to town for the doctor. Iwasa little lad, 
and had never been out at that hour. I was all 
alone. The sun was rising, but there was the 
sickle of a moon in the sky. The wild roses were 
in bloom — miles of them. I don’t know what 
brought it all back. No, let me enjoy the music 
in my own slow way. It’s a great happiness that 
you ’re giving me—a strange and disturbing hap- 
piness, but very wonderful.” 

In spite of the seclusion of the balcony, Drake 
was discovered toward the end of the first wait, 
and, when the lights blazed again after the sec- 
ond act, he was called upon to bow here and 
there in a way that left him no time for conver- 
sation. From all over the house men nodded and 
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lifted their eyebrows at him. It was plain that 
he was an enigma, but a popular one. Pretty 
girls, with tanned cheeks and dazzling shoulders, 
made tentative beckoning motions with _half- 
closed fans, while older women smiled and mo- 
tioned to him openly. 

“ How much you’re a part of it all,” Mr. Cav- 
endish commented. 

Drake was scrawling a note on acard. “ You’ll 
be part of it yourself before long,” he stopped 
to say, and looking up he could not mistake the 
content in Mr. Cavendish’s eyes. 

The third act came and went, and the curtain 
fell. The passionate duet between Valentine and 
Raoul had stirred the audience, and the complar- 
sant stars were bowing to repeated curtain calls. 

Drake rose. “This is the end. The next act 
is suppressed on account of religious feeling.” 

Mr. Cavendish bowed absently; that was his 
manner of putting by what did not concern him. 
His look was troubled and austere. The tempest- 
riven music that had been rolling over him, the 
conjuration of the swords, and the stately, terrible 
chanting of the monks, had not been of a kind 
to paint for him pictures of a care-free boyhood. 

“Music is a terrible force,” he said briefly ; 
“a compelling power for good or evil. I had 
never realized that.” 

In the foyer, Drake stopped to speak to friends. 
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He introduced Mr. Cavendish impressively, and 
people responded by throwing unusual cordial- 
ity into their greeting of this stranger with the 
shabby clothes, and the face of a beatified 
statesman. Drake’s reputation for being clear- 
headed and effective stood him in stead now. It 
could not be safe to ignore any one whom he 
chose to champion. And Mr. Cavendish met 
other greetings. Men whom he had met at the 
wedding came forward to recall themselves to 
his mind. The city, the strange, confusing, alien 
city, was, miraculously, strange no longer. It was 
turning to him with the welcome of friends and 
home. It enveloped him with the subtlest form 
of flattery. “You are one of us,” it cried. 

Mr. Cavendish responded quietly, and he 
walked back to the hotel in silence that Drake 
took care not to break. But when it came to 
parting for the night, the younger man spoke. 

“‘Have you decided now, Mr. Cavendish? 
Will you accept the call of the First Church ?” 

Mr. Cavendish held out his hand. “ Yes.” 
There was sober, yet exultant, determination in 
his tone. “TI shall accept the call.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
UPHILL 


Drake and Mr. Cavendish took an early train 
the next morning. It was a gray day, with a low 
fog that was so nearly a rain that slow drops 
straggled down from eaves and telephone wires. 
The ferry nosed her way cautiously with a con- 
stant blowing of whistles, and her few passen- 
gers —for the tide of travel was cityward at 
that hour — cowered in the steamy cabin as if 
it were December instead of August. 

Drake was frankly uncomfortable. He detested 
early trains, for he prized a leisurely breakfast, 
and this morning the world seemed unusually un- 
finished and raw. But his silence only threw into 
relief Mr. Cavendish’s quiet buoyancy. The 
clergyman walked the deck of the ferry with a 
quick stride that brought the blood to his cheeks. 
He smiled at Drake’s dislike of the fog, and 
pointed to the fishing boats, that, slipping away 
into the gray, suggested the ghosts of giant but- 
terflies. He was inakeenly receptive mood. The 
wave of elation that had swept him beyond tide- 
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water the evening before, had carried him through 
the night. He was riding it still. 

They reached Madroiio Crossing at nine o’clock. 

“And now for two miles uphill in the heat. 
I never saw that road look so much like a ladder,” 
Drake grumbled, as their train slowed at the _ 
station. 

Mr. Cavendish replied with a laugh. He was 
already at the door of the car, and he started 
down the steps while the train was still jarring. 
“ Yes, it’s a hot day,” he called back. Then his 
tone changed. “Why, Agatha! What ’s the - 
matter ?” 

His niece ran forward. She did not look at 
Drake, but she seized her uncle’s hands, and 
carried them to her face. “ You ’re all right. 
You ’re all right,” she repeated. She looked pale 
and tired, and Drake saw the path of tears on her 
cheeks. ‘What was it, Uncle Stephen? We ’ve 
been so worried. We ’ve had a terrible night.” 

Her uncle looked at her uncomprehendingly, 
and Drake stepped forward. The girl had dropped 
her handkerchief, and he picked it up and tucked 
it in the curve of her arm ; he let his hand linger 
for an instant with a pressure of greeting. “How 
could you worry?” He shook his head in re- 
proof. “ You knew we were detained. Did you 
expect us to take the morning freight ? Why — 
why, Miss Cavendish! Did n’t you know?” He 
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turned sharply toward Mr. Cavendish. “ Didn’t 
you telegraph ?” 

The clergyman looked at the young people. 
The train had gone on, and they three were 
alone. “No,” he said dully. “No, I didn’t 
telegraph.” 

Drake frowned. “ You sent no word ?”’ 

“No. No. I didn’t telegraph. I sent no 
word. 1”— Mr. Cavendish passed his hand 
across his forehead. “I never thought of it.” 

“You never thought of it!” Agatha cried. 
“You never thought of it—vnor of us!” She 
tore her hands from her uncle’s, and her eyes 
erew hard and bright. All the hot intolerance 
of youth was in her tone. “ You never thought 
of us! And we’ve walked the floor all night! 
Oh, I’m glad that Aunt Harriet’s not here to 
hear you say that! I could almost be glad that 
she’s too ill to understand.” 

“Stop!” Mr. Cavendish’s voice was cold as 
stone. “My wife is ill?” He seized the gil 
by the wrist. “Tell me the truth, Agatha — 
exactly.” 

Agatha threw back her head that her eyes 
might meet his fairly. She was trembling with 
hurt defiance. “Why shouldn’t she be ill?” 
she asked coldly. ‘You are her life. And what 
could she think had happened to you? We 
thought every minute that word would come. 
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We thought it must come. And it was prayer 
meeting night, too, and you were to meet Henry 
Blanchard at seven. He waited several hours, 
and then — Oh, Uncle Stephen, don’t! Don’t, 
please! I don’t mean half that I’m saying. And 
Aunt Harriet will be all right when she sees you.” 

But Mr. Cavendish pushed her away ; not 
roughly, nor angrily, but as if she were an ob- 
stacle that hampered him. He was not interested 
in listening further. His wife was ill, and he was 
going to her. He went down the steps of the 
station, and into the dusty road, without a back- 
ward look. 

Agatha started afterhim. “The horse is here, 
Uncle Stephen,” she called. 

Drake laid his hand on her arm. “Don’t call! 
Your uncle can walk as fast as Ranger can carry 
him, and he’s better off alone just now.” 

Agatha looked up. “I was very cruel,” she 
said hopelessly. : 

“ You did n’t mean to be.” 

“ But I was.” She walked down the length of 
the platform, and began to untie her horse. 

Drake followed, and took the strap away, 
“ Wait!” he said authoritatively. “There ’s one 
question you must answer now. I know all about 
Henry Morris —all about you. But one point is 
still blind. What possible end did it serve for 
you to try to throw dust in my eyes?” 
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““ What — what do you mean?” 


Drake came nearer. “I mean that I know all 
about the insurance policy, and about your fan- 
tastic, short-sighted, supremely unselfish effort 
to act as buffer between Morris and your uncle. 
I’m sorry to rob you of your play bugaboo — 
since, for some reason, you’ve cherished it — 
but your mystery has lost its point. I know the 
story.” 

The girl looked white and tired. The sun was 
beating on her, and she again fell back a few 
steps to lean against the station building. 

“Who told you the story ? Who knows it to 
tell?” she asked uncertainly. 

“My question first. Why did you play at 
tragedy with me?” 

Agatha’s eyes searched him rather piteously. 
“ What — what can have happened! But I never 
played with you—never. It was—it is—a 
tragedy — although you could never have seen 
it as one. You’d have seen only one side. It 
would have seemed to you that my uncle could 
have shrugged the whole responsibility away, 
and let the man go. And so you’d have called 
my uncle weak, and been contemptuous of him.” 
The girl stopped. “It was weak,’ she said 
gravely. “I knew that. But all men are not 
like — you. And Uncle Stephen’s weakness is 
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his strength. I could n’t bear to have you crit- 
icise him. And then”— She put out her 
hand. “I’m— The sun — the sun is hot,” she 
stumbled. 

Drake grasped the hand, and taking her 
weight on his arm led her into the waiting-room. 
Then he ran across the road to the little store, 
and came back with crackers and a glass of milk. 

“You did n’t have any breakfast,” he accused. 
“Why can’t you take care of yourself ?” 

Agatha thanked him rather meekly, and ate 
dutifully. “It was the sun and the worry,” she 
apologized. “Can we start now? I must follow 
Uncle Stephen as fast as I can.” 

“But you should rest.” 

“ Please ! ”’ 

Drake bowed, and went at once for the cart. 
He had found a large, cotton umbrella at the 
store, and ensconcing the girl under it he climbed 
in beside her. The road stretched before them, 
beckoning and fair. 

Agatha went back to her broken sentence. “TI 
would n’t have played with you,” she reiterated. 
“But it was such a snarl of misunderstanding 
before I had a chance to explain. And then—it 
was too late. For Mrs. Whiting told me how you 
felt about deceit, and I was deceiving my uncle. 
The deceit grew. I was drawn in more and more. 
There was no stopping. It all seemed so simple 
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when I began. I had a small allowance that 
Uncle Stephen didn’t know about. Not very 
much ; just enough to keep the man from being 
troublesome. It seemed such an easy way to buy 
peace for my uncle. I couldn’t know that it 
would get so involved. And the first day that 
you came, you said that you’d never seen deceit 
of any kind work out to ultimate good; that 
some one had to pay the price. But I’d gone too 
far to stop. So—I tried to take the penalty on 
my own head. And now Uncle Stephen knows.” 
She stopped, and looked off at the fields. She 
had justified herself eagerly, despite her quiet 
tone, and the man began to see dimly what it 
had meant to her to be misjudged. 

“No, your uncle doesn’t know anything 
about your share of it,” he interposed. “ But 
last night ” — 

Her hand interrupted. ‘Please don’t tell 
me.” 

Drake turned sidewise that he might face her. 
“Why not?” 

“ Perhaps Uncle Stephen would rather tell me 
himself.” 

Drake pulled at the reins. “ You’re afraid to 
have me tell you. Yes, you’re afraid,” he re- 
peated, with a sort of impatient wonder. “ You 
can’t understand what could have occurred last 
night to make your uncle forget you, so you 
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jump to the conclusion that it must have been 
something wrong. The more you women love a 
man, the more ready you seem to believe the 
worst of him.” 

Agatha looked up without protest. “ You may 
be right. But I don’t want to hear the story from 
you. I failed Uncle Stephen this morning just 
when he needed me. I’m very unhappy over it. 
But if, after what I said, he’ll still tell me what 
happened, I’ll know that he’s been able to for- 
give me.” 

Drake did not answer for a few moments, and 
they jogged on with no sound but the creak of 
an ungreased axle and an occasional protesting 
sigh from Ranger. Waves of heat quivered over 
the brown fields, distilling the odor of the tar- 
weed till the air was heavy with myrrh. Agatha 
pushed back her shade hat, and her hair lay 
moist on her forehead. Drake could feel her 
look turn toward ‘him. 

He answered it. “ Will you listen? And not 
feel that I’m meddling unwarrantably? I think 
that you ’d better let me tell you the story. You 
say your aunt isill. Your uncle has been through 
a hard strain. You are the one to hold the reins, 
and you can help more intelligently if you under- 
stand.” He looked straight between the horse’s 
ears. “ Will you trust my judgment ?” 

“ Absolutely.” 
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Drake picked up the whip, and dislodged a fly 
on Ranger’s back. Agatha’s voice was discon- 
certing; it had too many inflections. He kept 
his glance between the horse’s ears, and plunged 
into the story. 

And as he talked he grew interested. He did 
not look at the girl, but he was very much alive 
to her changing emotions. Though she said no- 
thing, her hands and pose talked for her. He 
could feel her growing rigidity in her horror at 
Morris’s death, and her condemnation of her 
uncle. And it grew to seem to him of great mo- 
ment to win her to a better understanding. He 
suggested to her that her uncle’s intense indi- 
viduality owed its vitality to the fact that it har- 
bored strong, conflicting forces. That it was his 
determined repression of all that was not Christ- 
like that had given him the face of a saint, and 
that when the self-control of years snapped in a 
moment, she must expect that certain strangled 
impulses would have their way. He talked fer- 
vently, forgetful of personalities, and he felt at 
last that she was with him. He avoided looking 
at her, but there was something in the droop of 
her figure that told him that the fight was won. 

And so he turned toward her with a smile. 
“You see I depend on you to defend him 
against himself.” 

But Agatha saw a different facet to his 
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thought. “ How well you know him!” Her lips 
were tremulous. “So much better than I’ve 
ever done. And I was afraid to trust you — and 
said that you could n’t understand.” 

Drake’s hand tightened on the reins. He had 
no reply. The scent of the fields lay hot upon 
them, and white butterflies drifted across their 
way. The long, long hill before them might 
have been the path to an eternal summer land. 

But they were not to climb the long, long hill 
together. This moment brought them to the 
foot of the steepest grade, and Ranger stopped, 
and looked back at them inquiringly. He snuffed 
the air delicately, and wagged his long head as 
if apologizing for calling his driver’s attention 
to an omission. 

Drake was glad of the diversion, and seized 
the whip; the lash curled like a grape tendril 
around Ranger’s plump flanks. 

There was a moment’s breathing space ; a sec- 
ond of absolute stupefaction on Ranger’s part; 
then his heels rose. They worked as automati- 
cally as a piston rod, and cleared the dashboard 
at every kick. The whip, which Drake plied dili- 
gently, might have been the patter of drifting 
leaves for all its visible effect. 

Drake edged in front of Agatha. “Climb out 
backwards over the seat. Ill see this through.” 

But with Agatha on the ground, Ranger saw 
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his own way through. His heels dropped, and 
his long ears, which had been flat as a rabbit’s, 
pricked forward hopefully. He turned his head, 
first one side, then the other, to assure himself 
that there was but one person in the cart, and, 
with another sigh, resumed his slow zigzag up 
the hill. 

Drake jerked at the bit, and jumped out. 
“ You’ll have to drive on alone.” He turned to 
Agatha with a sigh as resigned as Ranger's own. 
“Well have to let him have his way. I can’t 
discipline him here. 17d need solitude and kick- 
ing straps to do that. But he’s absolutely safe 
for you to drive. With one person in the cart, 

he ’ll climb that hill like a cow.” 

Agatha looked up at him. She had lost her 
drawn look, and the laughter that was always 
erying for excuse to show its head peeped from 
her eyes. “Hell climb exactly like a cow. Can 
you forgive me if I ask you to drive him, and let 
me walk ahead and catch Uncle Stephen? I— 
It’s hard to wait till I can see him.” 

Drake demurred for a moment. “TJ don’t like 
to have you walk in the sun. But I can hold 
the umbrella over you. I’ll tie Ranger to the 


fence.” 
“ Hed kick worse than before. We tried that 


once. He’ll stand at home or at the station, 
but not here. No, we’ll have to separate. I 
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may come back, and turn you toward the valley. 
Uncle Stephen may want to send back for a 
doctor.” 

Drake laughed and climbed into the cart. 
“You ’d better trust the case to me,” he said, 
without apology. : 

The girl flushed. ‘“ Would you take it? I 
would n’t have dared ask you. It would n’t have 
seemed right.’ 

“Why not?” 

“ When you’re incognito? No, no. When 
the queen goes to Trianon to make butter with 
her maids, no one must allude to state matters.” 

Drake leaned out of the cart. “ Does it look 
like that to you now?” he asked insistently. 
“Am I a jest? Have you joined the enemy ? 
There was a woman once gave a mana rose. He 
keeps it. as a pledge. Has Eckart’’ — 

“No, he has not,” the girl interrupted. She 
came back a step, and though her cheeks were 
flaming with her too ready color, her eyes were 
brave and unabashed. ‘“ He could not,” she said 
clearly. “Noone could. And if the woman gave 
one rose before, she would be glad of opportunity 
to give a dozen now. For she knows how he’s 
been tempted and harassed. But, whatever he’s 
losing at this moment, he’ll prove himself right 
in the end. She’s sure of it.’”’ She turned and 
fled up the hill. — 
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Drake drove on slowly. It was his turn to look 
engrossed and somewhat depressed. Even the 
glow of Agatha’s last words soon faded. He had 
worked systematically all the way up the hill to 
establish this friendliness between them, but, now 
that he had succeeded, he found the result ashes 
in his mouth. He wanted more. But he would 
not misunderstand a woman’s kindness — espe- 
cially now that she might need his help. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE ZONE OF STRANGE CALMS 


Drake found Mrs. Cavendish where he expected. 
At her best, she balanced on the edge of the 
precipice of confirmed ill health, and this shock 
had sent her down on the black side of the chasm. 
With care and patience she would win her way 
up again, but it would take time. 

Drake suggested a nurse, but Mr. Cavendish 
said “No.” 

“We'll send for some one if you find that I’m 
not giving her proper care,” he amended. “ But 
not till then. I know that Mrs. Cavendish will 
prefer to have me care for her.” 

This arrangement ignored Agatha, but Agatha 
was housekeeper, assistant nurse, and general 
picker up of unconsidered trifles. She applied 
all her intelligence and strength to each day’s 
work, and Drake found few of the small house- 
hold frictions that illness brings. He compli- 
mented her to Mr. Cavendish. 

“She ’s very efficient,” he said. He would not 
have said this to Agatha, for he avoided person- 
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alities with her, but it seemed necessary to give 
some vent to his admiration. 

The clergyman agreed. “Yet I dislike to give 
her so much to do. She ’s looking tired.” 

She was looking very tired, Drake thought. 
He found it difficult to be properly patient with 
Mrs. Cavendish, who, though a gentle invalid, 
was of the sweetly exacting type. He longed fre- 
quently to turn the care of her over to more 
practical and less sympathetic hands. But the 
clergyman’s prohibition was strong. 

Except on this point, Drake had very little 
talk with the clergyman, although they met so 
constantly. The Mr. Cavendish of these days 
was grave, controlled, almost taciturn. He was 
absorbed in necessary parish work and sick-room 
duties. The buoyancy, the glint and light of youth 
that had marked him, even in his busiest hours, 
was gone. His speech with Drake was confined 
to matters of the moment. Neither of them men- 
tioned Henry Morris, the evening in town, nor 
the call of the First Church. 

With Agatha, Drake’s relations were equally 
on the surface. They preserved, in their frequent 
meetings, the matter-of-fact friendliness that they 
had achieved in their ride up the hill. In spite 
of the hours that he spent in the Cavendish house- 
hold, Drake had never been so little a part of 
it. But he was troubled about Agatha; some 
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indefinable loss of her bubble-ready gayety told 
him that, in addition to being tired, she was 
sad. 

A week after the night in town, Drake had a 
curt note from Mr. Carleton. “ Why does n’t 
Mr. Cavendish answer our letter?” it demanded. 

Drake wrote back at some length, telling them 
the facts, and suggesting that they be patient. 
“He will accept. I have.his word for that,’ he 
concluded. 

He said nothing of this to Mr. Cavendish, but 
he mentioned it to Agatha. “Has he talked of 
this matter with you?” he asked. 

Agatha shook her head. “ He’s never spoken 
of the First Church to me. He told me, very 
briefly, of Henry Morris’s death. Do you think 
— I’ve wanted to ask you this— that I’d better 
tell him about — what I did?” 

“ Not now.” 

“Tt would be difficult to tell him now, for 
he’s very much preoccupied. Aunt Harriet’s ill- 
ness seems to have crowded out everything else. 
Perhaps this illness has had a merciful side; it 
seems to have prevented the reaction that you 
dreaded.” 

“ Possibly.” Drake did not look convinced. 

Kekart still came occasionally. He would look 
in on Drake, then saunter up the road. Drake 

found flowers and illustrated papers in the Caven- 
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dish sitting-room that he had first seen in Kckart’s 
hand. | 

“Well, why not?” he opposed, when Drake 
commented. “ Why didn’t you do it first?” 

“ Because I didn’t think she’d accept them,” 
Drake answered truthfully. 

Eekart looked at him sharply. “Humph! Re- 
member, I’ve known your habits im the city. 
Your florist’s bills were ruinous. I heard a wo- 
man say that you tried to smother your social 
omissions with flowers.” 

Drake looked imperturbable. “ That was dif- 
ferent.” 

Kekart came over, and clapped him on the 
shoulder. “ Queer, plucky, old chap! You’re 
going the whole figure. Playing the farmer even 
to your manners.” 

Drake laughed. “ You’re growing sparing of 
epithets. I know what it cost you not to say, 
‘Playing the fool.’ ” 

By this time, letters were driftimg back from 
Japan. They were short, but they all bore marks 
of a useless effort to cage joy in words. Mar- 
ion’s sentences Drake found somewhat cryptic, 
but there was no mistaking their main intent. 
There was such a thing as vivid, tangible happi- 
ness; this was her refrain. Many people missed 
it entirely, but there was such a thing; it was 
in the world. Not resignation, nor content, but 
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happiness, throbbing, vital happiness, that woke 
anew with every morning. But it was not to be 
found in the paths of non-concession ; guerdon 
must be accepted in the shape in which it was 
offered. She knew, for she had nearly missed 
happiness, and Drake, she thought, was in a fair — 
way to do the same. She lumped Drake and 
herself as one, and generalized recklessly without 
once touching the main issue. 

But Drake saw the issue. Marion had divined 
that he loved Agatha; the rest he could supply. 

Drake pushed the letter into his pocket, and 
went out to walk. He took the fern trail, and 
went down scramblingly, and up pantingly. He 
was in a fine glow when he reached the dis- 
mantled vineyard, but, breathless as he was, he 
ran along the edge of the vineyard and jumped 
a log to prove that he could do it. 

“Fairly well done,” said Agatha Cavendish. 
She was sitting in the shade of the brush that 
fringed the field. “But from whom are you 
running ?” 

Drake came back, his hat in hand. “From 
Black Care. It’s a great scheme. Black Care is 
a fat and stupid person, and is no good at a 
sprint. Miss Cavendish,” — he stood before her 
and looked down,— “may I write Mrs. Godfrey 
about — about the whole story? About Henry 
Morris, and all the rest?” 
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Agatha looked down over the valley, and 
frowned a little at the heat and the sun. 

“J’ll write to her myself,” she said at last. 
“T should have written before, but— She is so 
far away, and so happy. All this can mean very 
little to her now.” 

“On the contrary, it means a great deal. She 
has been writing me—she adds postscripts to 
Godfrey’s letters. She is afraid—that she 
seemed unduly hard.” | 

“ And that you will judge me harshly. She is 
trying still to shield me; to mollify your judg- 
ment,” supplemented Agatha’s thought. She said 
nothing, but she looked down, and her face was 
very grave. 

Drake sat beside her, and he, too, was silent. 
They were near the spot where Agatha had lain 
on that first day, and memory of that was in his 
thought. Speech concerning it at last slipped 
from his tongue. 

“ You were in great trouble that day. I hope 
that it’s over.” 

Agatha looked up. She gave a long breath, 
and her face lightened. “I’m glad of an oppor- 
tunity to tell you why I was crying. It was for 
nothing —and everything. I was crying because 
I had just had to meet Henry Morris. I was 
frightened and ashamed. I was crying because 
my uncle was digging up the vineyard, not on 
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account of his own convictions, but to please 
Aunt Harriet. I was crying because I could not 
get his point of view, and because I felt lost and 
rudderless. I was crying” — 

“¢ Please, Miss Cavendish! I did n’t intend”? — 

“But I want to say it all. I want you to see 
my cowardice. You credit me with courage. I 
haven’t it. I cried that day from fear and lone- 
liness just as a child cries in the dark.” 

“Yet, when any one was looking, you showed 
nothing but laughter.” 

Agatha rose and stepped out in the sunlight. 
“It has n’t been all pretence, though my aunt 
and uncle need my cheerfulness if I can give it. 
But I have been happy. I can’t be unhappy over 
anything steadily. It’s a matter of temperament, 
I suppose. I must go back. You think Aunt 
Harriet can go out to drive to-morrow? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ Perhaps I ought not to have asked.” Agatha’s 
upward look of apology caught Drake unguarded. 
He was not thinking of his patient, nor of 
Agatha’s question. He was thinking how fair 
the girl was. And now, his thought ran on, she 
would soon be going to the city, where there 
would be many to admire. Fanged jealousy de- 
scended on him; jealousy of Kckart, of un- 
known men, and of an unknown future. If she 
were fair now in her dust-sprinkled clothes, what 
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would she be in the dainty billows that women at 
that moment were affecting ? He had never given 
thought to her clothes before to know whether 
they were shabby or otherwise, but the afternoon 
sun was pitiless, and he found himself noticing 
her scanty skirt with its unmistakable darns; a 
large irregular patch near the hem held his 
eye. 

And it was just then— for all this thought had 
taken but the briefest space — that Agatha looked 
‘up. There was no mistaking what she saw. Drake 
was looking at her critically ; was remarking the 
patches on her gown. 

She herself looked down. She could see no- 
thing of her own young slenderness and grace ; 
she saw only the worn cloth, and the not always 
skillful stitches. She felt soiled, and tawdry, 
and bitterly ashamed. She turned away. 

Drake stepped before her, and his mouth was 
determined. “ You thought that I was looking 
at your skirt. I was. It is a badge of honor to 
me. I can never make you see how proud I am 
to have known a woman who would wear such 
a skirt for such a cause— to help a man as you 
did. Do you believe me?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

Again that disconcerting word and inflection. 
Drake dashed on. “ But I was thinking, too, 
that your days of self-denial were almost over. 
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You'll be going to the city in a few weeks 
now.” | 

“T’m not going.” 

“ You ’re not serious?” 

“Yes. You’re not to tell Uncle Stephen. It 
will be easier for him not to know till just before 
I go. I’ve a position offered me in a private 
school. It’s in a Chicago suburb, and I must go 
on there as soon as possible. By the last week 
in September, at latest. You’re not to say any- 
thing about it yet.” Their eyes were on a level. 

“‘ You ’re not to go.” 

“But I want to go. I graduated at Smith the 
year before I came out here, and I’ve had no 
opportunity to prove what I can do. With Uncle 
Stephen in the city I won’t be needed.” 

“ What will you teach ?” 

Agatha laughed a little, and looked down at 
her worn skirt. 

“ Greek.” 

The monosyllable daunted Drake. He turned 
without protest. 

But Agatha lingered. “ How much longer will 
you stay here?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. For months yet — perhaps 
all winter.” Drake turned the matter off with a 
smile. “Do you know I think that, after all, I’m 
going to make the prunes pay dividends? I ’ve 
a good crop, and the markets fair. It will depend 
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on the drying. We ’ll begin getting them m in 
about two weeks. I’m growing interested.” 

“ Don’t I know that you’re growing interested ! 
I suppose that ’s the penalty of a trained brain ; 
you can’t do anything half-heartedly. You ’ve 
been watching the Fruit Growers Union, and sug- 
gesting reforms.” 

“You ’ve been watching me!” 

“ But how are your affairs in the city?” 

“ Oh, in the city? In bad shape. Kckart ’s 
growing civil, and that means the worst. But how 
did you know that I had anything to do with the 
Fruit Growers Union?” 

She started down the path. “Is there anything 
that Dr. Eckart does n’t know about you?” she 
said deviously. She looked back over her shoulder. 
“Do you realize that Aunt Harriet has been ill 
for three weeks? We ’ve been so absorbed that 
I feel as if the rest of the world had stopped, too, 
and were holding its breath for something to 
happen. It’s been a strange, surcharged, calm- 
before-the-cyclone time. I wonder if you’ve felt 
that?” 

But Drakewasunheeding. “Does Eckart know 
that you ’re going away?” 

Agatha walked more rapidly. “Yes,” she 
admitted. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS 


THe next afternoon Drake was coming up from 
the lower orchard when he saw a carriage drive 
in to his private road. 

He hastened, and Yamado met him. “To see 
you, two gentlemen of imposition,” he chanted. 

The imposing gentlemen were Judge Crane, and 
Mr. Carleton. They waited in Drake’s little 
library, and hailed Drake himself with a combina- 
tion of greeting and abuse. 

“‘ But I’m not responsible for the dust,”’ Drake 
defended, at the first breathing place. 

“ You ’re responsible for living here,” Carleton 
said testily. “‘ What do you do here, anywhere ? ” 

“‘ Raise prunes.” 

Carleton tapped his foot, but Crane laughed. 
“Seriously, Drake, why this instead of — hunting, 
say?” 

Drake turned to meet sincere questioning in the 
judge’s eyes, and he answered in the same spirit. 

“T could n’t hunt for six months at a stretch. 
I care very little for it, anyway, for I can’t hit the 
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side of a barn. It’s the same with fishing. I’ve 
been too busy all my life to acquire many sport- 
ing tastes. And I did n’t want to travel. I wanted 
days out of doors, and long nights of sleep. But 
six months of resort or country place, of polo and 
golf, was out of the question. I could n’t have 
held myself to it. Hence — prunes.” 

“ Making it pay?” Carleton struck in. 

“T hope to.” 

The older men smiled. The judge’s smile was 
so rare that Drake could almost number the oc- 
casions when he had seen it. 

“ Well, we ’ll all stand by you,” he said, his 
smile lingering. “‘ Were under bonds not to have 
appendicitis till you come back. But to come to 
our errand — we want to see Mr. Cavendish.” 

“¢So I supposed. What’s happened ?” 

“ Happened!” Carleton ejaculated. “ Yes, 
what has happened? It’s for you to answer, for 
you said that Mr. Cavendish would accept. And 
we’re the ones to ask what’s happened. For 
he’s refused.” 

Eo No, 1°’ 

“ Yes. Absolutely, and without reasons. Now, 
what can be his reason, I should like to ask. 
What can be his reason ?”’ 

“Drake evidently knows nothing about it,” 
Crane interposed. “ We must ask the man him- 
self. We want you with us, Drake.” 
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They found Mr. Cavendish in his book-strewn 
study. He greeted them with surprised but un- 
embarrassed cordiality, and began his summary 
process of freeing the chairs from their weight 
of books. 

“IT wish that I could remember to leave these 
chairs clear,” he lamented. 

But Mr. Carleton was impatient of prelimi- 
naries. He took his stand by the desk, and his 
keen eyes studied the detail of the room. 

“Never mind about chairs, Mr. Cavendish, 
for our time is very limited. We’ve come to see 
what you meant by that letter.” 

The clergyman stopped to remove the last 
book, and to bring forward the chairs. “I 
meant what I wrote, Mr. Carleton. I cannot 
come. I considered the matter for a long time 
before I decided.” He went over to the door, 
and called Agatha. “Please make some iced 
tea for these gentlemen. You’ll find a small 
piece of ice in your aunt’s room.” 

Mr. Carleton was tapping the desk. “In my 
judgment, Mr. Cavendish, we deserve your rea- 
sons. We deserve your reasons.” 

Mr. Cavendish stood by the window. He 
looked at Judge Crane, observant, silent, humped 
together in a stiff wooden chair; at Mr. Carle- 
ton, choleric and dominating, standing, like per- 
sonified Justice, at the desk; at Drake, non- 
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committal and somewhat uneasy, in the back- 
ground ; and his glance became very grave, and 
somewhat troubled. 

“You certainly deserve every courtesy, gen- 
tlemen,” he said. “ You offered me a great 
honor.” 

Carleton’s fist, emphatic as a gavel, smote the 
desk. “ We want to get at the root of this mat- 
ter. Was the salary too small ?”’ 

Mr. Cavendish looked at the meagrely fur- 
nished. room and at his own worn clothes. “ You 
see for yourselves,” he said, without trony. 

Mr. Carleton sat down, and crossed his legs 
comfortably. He had laid his guns for the siege. 
“Then what?” he demanded crisply. “ Then 
what?” 

Mr. Cavendish was left standing alone at the 
end of the room. He stood easily, unconscious 
of himself. The sunlight, sifting through the 
window on his white hair, threw into relief his 
years and dignity. There was no youth in his 
face now ; he looked august, patriarchal. 

“T refused, gentlemen,” he said slowly, “ be- 
cause I knew that it was best for you —for your 
church. Iam not the man you are seeking. I 
was taught that before it was too late.” 

Carleton interrupted. “You told Dr. Wilmot, 
here, that youd accept.” 

The clergyman looked over at Drake. “1 
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can’t remember. I was under great stress at that 
time. It was that stress that taught me my un- 
fitness.” 

Judge Crane looked up. “ You think we’re 
not good judges of your fitness ?”” . 

Mr. Cavendish looked back at him; at that 
moment their faces were not dissimilar. “I must 
know myself better than you, a stranger, can 
know me. Yet I think that, in one way, I could 
have filled your wants. I could have interested 
you. I could not have led you. You need a 
leader. Will you let it rest there, gentlemen ? ” 

Carleton snapped his thumb nail on the end 
of his pencil, and the judge slumped back 
in his chair. There was a moment of strained 
silence. 

Drake rose, and walked over to Mr. Cavendish. 
“I’m very sorry that I didn’t know of your 
decision,” he said almost accusingly, “ You ’ve 
sprung iton me rather suddenly. He turned to 
the other men. “ Carleton, and you, Judge, I 
' wish that you’d let this matter go for to-day. 
I want a talk with Mr. Cavendish. He’s had 
three weeks of anxiety and hard work; he’s in 
no trim to decide a question like this. Let it go 
for the present.” 

Mr. Cavendish put out his hand. “Dr. Wil- 
mot has proved my point.” In spite of his grave 
look there was a perception of humorous values 
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in his voice that Judge Crane, sitting in an 
attentive huddle, did not miss. “A man whose 
perspective can be strained by three weeks of 
anxiety can hardly be one to control the desti- 
nies of your church.” A tinge of painful red 
came to his cheeks. “I should not lead you. In 
the end you would dominate me. You must 
take my answer.” 

There came another pause, momentary but op- 
pressive. Agatha was moving in the next room, 
and they could hear the clink of glasses. 

Judge Crane rose, and walked to the door. 
Agatha, tray in hand, was entering, but he waved 
her back. 

“Never mind that now,” he said brusquely. 
“We don’t want to be interrupted.” He walked 
back to the centre of the room, and his hand 
swept the other men to the background. 

“Mr. Cavendish,” he looked directly at the 
clergyman, “Carleton is right. We deserve an 
explanation. We offered you the best in our 
power, and, though you have met us courteously, 
you have hardly met us frankly. You accepted 
once; now you decline. You do not bridge the 
hiatus. You speak of your feeling that you could 
not lead us. Do you mean that you are afraid? 
You perhaps feel that you could not satisfy us?”’ 
He looked keenly at the clergyman. 

The clergyman returned the gaze. The two 
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men, both tall, spare, ascetic, were a strange 
picture. 

“No,” the clergyman said. “I have not felt 
fear of your church. I fear myself.” 

“<Fear!’ You must define that more closely. 
You owe us that. You see, Mr. Cavendish, that 
we have this matter much at heart. We stand 
committed to the congregation. We want you. 
There seems no reason why you should not come. 
Will you speak plainly ? What do you fear?” 

“ My worldliness of heart. Will you sit down? 
Judge Crane, I am old in years but young in 
experience. My life has been as sheltered as a 
woman's. The other night I met my first great 
temptation, and I succumbed. I am unfit to lead 
your people. Dr. Wilmot will understand.” 

The judge turned. “What is there in this, 
Drake ?” | 

“ Absolutely nothing — by your standards.” 

The judge waved him to the background, and 
turned again to the clergyman. “ You hear?” 

“He said ‘by your standards,’” the clergy- 
man corrected. “ They are not mine.” 

“Ours then are wrong?” 

The clergyman turned white. The question 
had touched a vital core of suffering. “No,” he 
said. “Ido not believe them to be wrong, and 
yet Ican do more good by remaining here where 
I must conduct myself as if I believed them to 
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be. For what is right for you would be harmful 
at Madrofio Crossing. It is all relative. And I 
must stay here. My wife belongs here. It is our 
proper niche.” 

‘You would preach one thing and believe an- 
other? You would compromise with yourself?” 

“YT shall preach the essentials. The roots of 
life and belief are the same everywhere. As to 
compromising with myself — Judge Crane, you 
are evading. You know that compromise in sur- 
face matters is the price that we pay for living.” 

The judge narrowed his eyes, and sunk deeper 
in his chair. “ Yet if you are unfit for the First 
Church,” he argued, “why not unfit for Ma- 
drono Crossing ?” 

The clergyman looked at him patiently. “A 
man’s weakness may become his strongest tool. 
I am worldly at heart. I have learned that, now 
that my hair is white. But my knowledge shall 
help me strengthen others.” 

There was again a silence, then Judge Crane 
leaned forward. ‘‘Come and strengthen us,” 
he said, his voice deep with unusual feeling. 
“Come with us.” He turned to the other side 
of the room. “ What do you say, Carleton ?” 

Carleton came forward heavily. “I say 
‘Come,’ ” he said, somewhat thickly. 

Mr. Cavendish looked at. the two men. The 
sweat stood out on his forehead, and his face 
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grew whiter and more drawn. For a moment he 
did not reply. Then he held out his hands, one 
to each man. 

“No. If I were younger I might not have , 
courage to say it. I might not have fortitude to 
see the door close. But the best of my life lies 
behind me. No.” 


Ten minutes later Drake and Mr. Cavendish 
watched the carriage drive away. They came 
back in silence to the little study, and Drake sat 
by the desk, and dropped his head in his hands. 

“Was it expiation?”’ he asked drearily. 

The clergyman walked over to the window, 
and looked down at the purpling valley. He 
tried to smile, though his face was still drawn. 
“It was conviction,” he said presently, and his 
voice was very grave. 

Drake persisted. “Was it Mrs. Cavendish’s 
wish ?”’ 

The clergyman came back to the younger 
man, and looked down at him. 

“Tt was partly your example. You have 
shown very high courage in keeping your tools 
keen and ready for your best work. Could I do 
less? As for Mrs. Cavendish — she was right. 
And a man must not marry a woman — accept 
her as she is—and make her unhappy. You 
will learn that.” 
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Drake would not look up. “My example ! 
But I was preparing to go back and do my best 
in the battle,” he almost groaned, “and you have 
turned your back upon it.” 

The clergyman walked away, and stood again 
at the window. “Effective battling lies in put- 
ting your strength where it will accomplish some- 
thing. You ignore one point. Mrs. Cavendish 
and I have been bred to certain beliefs and 
standards. Hers are inflexible; I forgot mine in 
a night. I have been unable, in these three 
weeks, to see further than those two state- 
ments.” He looked away over the mountains. 
“Mrs. Cavendish is very happy here,” he said 
at last. 

Drake rose and looked for his hat. “It was 
senseless expiation,”’ he muttered. 

But the clergyman walked over to the door, 
and stood, back against it. 

“Wait! One moment more. I am doing 
something that you will condemn, and I prefer 
to tell you of it. The seven hundred dollars 
that is coming to me from the insurance policy 
is to be given to the ‘ Hebron Home for Inebri- 
ates’ —in Mrs. Cavendish’s name. The papers 
are already drawn.” 

Drake looked at him mercilessly. “That is 
morbid.”’ 


But the clergyman looked back sternly. “ It 
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is justice. My madness of that night cost me 
more than my wife’s illness and my own re- 
proach. You remember that I was to have met 
George Blanchard that evening —and that I 
failed to come. He was to have united with the 
church, but — he lost faith in me. I cannot get 
near him now.” He stopped. “You and I speak 
different tongues,” he went on slowly, “but I 
think you will understand this. I could not touch 
that money. It cost me my influence with that 
unhappy boy. It was the price of a human 
soul,” 


CHAPTER XXV 


IN THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


Looxtne over his mail the next morning, Drake 
found a copy of a San Francisco paper. It was 
one of the black-mailing sheets known as society 
journals, and Drake’s impulse was to toss it to 
Yamado for fuel. Even when he found himself 
the victim of its innuendoes, it bored full as much 
as it angered. What was it saying of him now? 
When copies came to him with his address type- 
written on the wrapper, he was apt to find lively 
reading within. 

He turned the pages till his own face con- 
fronted him. The reproduction was from his 
latest photograph, and, lean-jawed, urban, and 
acute, it stared superciliously and accusingly at 
his browned and comfortably farmer-like self. 
He shrugged his shoulders at it, and turned to 
the article. 

The article brought hot blood. With all his 
disdain for the source of the venom, he could not, 
for this once, ignore the rankle of its poison. He 
found himself, through two columns, handled in- 
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geniously, satirically, damnably. He was a poseur, 
a crack-brained attitudinist, at once the jest and 
the annoyance of the soberer, sincerer men of his 
profession. His gallery plays reflected discredit- 
ably on his confréres. His one aim was notoriety ; 
he was the counterpart of the actress who swal- 
lowed her diamonds to make press notices. It was 
deftly done. 

He laid down the paper. Well, it would hurt 
no one but himself; he stood alone. 

Kckart came up that day. Drake saw him drive 
by, and go on to the Cavendish ranch. It stung 
him, for a fleeting moment, that Eckart should 
pass the place without stopping for a greeting ; 
Kckart who had been watchdog as well as friend. 
Then he laughed at himself. Was he growing 
womanish ? 

It was late in the afternoon when Eckart 
strolled into the library. He found Drake at his 
desk. 

“Letters of advice to the ‘Plow and Fire- 
side?’ ” he queried. 

Drake looked up. “Just that. You told the 
truth by accident. Had a pleasant afternoon?” 

Kckart pulled over the papers on the desk. 
“So some one sent you this!” He picked up the 
journal, and hurled it into the corner. “ Friendly 
little attention! Yes, I’ve had a pleasant after- 
noon. So Miss Cavendish is going east.” 
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*“‘She’s decided, has she?” 3 

Kekart filled his pipe. “Oh, she won’t go,” 
he said easily. “She thinks that she will, but 
she won’t. She’ll telegraph at the last minute.” 
He stalked the length of the small room, kicking 
the chairs from his way. ‘“ Kid,” he said sud- 
denly, “ you ’re a confirmed and congenital fool.” 

Drake stooped and rescued the waste paper 
basket from Eckart’s toe. “ Don’t ruin the furni- 
ture if I am,” he expostulated. 

“Yes, you still frown, you ’re still abstracted, 
and your lips are still a straight line.” Eckart 
lit a match, and applied it to his pipe, but it 
went out. ‘I wonder why I care so much!” he 
exclaimed, with a sharp laugh. 

Drake looked up. “Care for whom?” he 
asked, his tongue unmanageable. 

Kckart came down upon him, and smote his 
shoulder. “For you!” he roared, with blind 
emphasis. ‘“ For you, you dense, pig-headed, im- 
becile! I wonder why I care! It’s none of my 
business. See here; do you know that short wood 
road back of the Cavendish place—on the 
ridge? Well, then, go there. Go this minute. 
Here’s your hat. No, wait! Wait, I say! If 
you don’t find what you want there, go to the 
house, and go onarun. And then if you don’t 
stop being a fool, why — Heaven help you! I’m 
through.” 
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Drake, in some fashion, made the stretch from 
the house to the wood road. Perhaps he ran. 
He did not know. 

As he entered the wood road, he saw Agatha 
lying on the ground. She lay, as he had seen 
her once before, in complete abandon of grief. 
She had a copy of the marked paper open at 
Drake’s picture, and her face was swollen with 
crying. Her hot, tear-ravaged cheeks, and red, 
wet lips were pressed close to his pictured face. 

She looked up at his step, and was on her feet 
with a spring. She gathered the paper to her 
breast as if to protect him from it. “ How could 
they!” she cried. 

But in the same instant her look changed to 
horror at herself. She started for the house, — 
for shelter. For Drake was saying mad things, 
and his arms were open. Of course he would do 
that. She had betrayed herself, and he was sorry 
for her. A tempest of shame swept over her. 
She must get out of his reach. She ran as men 
run for their lives. 

Drake stopped to pick up the paper, and lost 
an instant. He could easily outrun her, he knew, 
and he took another instant to look, in a maze 
of joy and wonder, at the place where her cheek 
had lam. Then he started. 

But he had forgotten that even the weakest 
woman is given strength and fleetness under one 
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impulsion. And Agatha was not weak. She ran 
with head up, breathing deeply, and her look 
showed that all her force of will was being used. 
She ran with the step that had made her leader 
in all sports at college, and she slipped along the 
sunshine dappled way as if she ran for the mere 
joy of motion. Drake saw that he was not gain- 
ing. 

He pushed faster. His ears hummed, and he 
seemed to have given up breathing. He was 
gaining now, but the black-clad figure kept just 
beyond his grasp. The kitchen door was before 
them. It opened, and slammed in the man’s face. 
The black gown was on the other side, and he 
heard the click of a key. 

“T shall never see you again. Never!” came 
a voice from the other side of the door, and, 
though the words were broken by sobs and lack 
of breath, they sounded determined. 

Drake drew back. He knew that Agatha was 
alone, for Mr. Cavendish had taken his wife on 
the first drive of her convalescence. Well, he 
would not force his way. Evening would come 
in time, he supposed, and, with her aunt and 
uncle in the house, Agatha would not bar his 
entrance. 

He went back to his ranch. For a time he 
walked in front of the house; then he tried 
pacing the small rooms. He kicked the chairs 
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from his way as Eckart had done. But he did 
not once think of Eckart, though Eckart at that 
moment was thinking hard of him. 

Yamado called him to dinner, and he went in 
and ate food that he could not taste. Then he 
lighted his pipe and paced yet more miles. 

But at last the shadows crept from purple to 
russet, and from russet to deep jade. Drake took 
his hat, and shut his study door. So short lived 
is memory or gratitude, that the marked paper 
still lay crumpled in the corner. 

Yet he walked slowly toward his land of pro- 
mise. Stars were blossoming, and cow-bells swung 
a drowsy even-song. There was peace and hush, 
and sweetness in every wandering air, 

He found Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish sitting: to- 
gether in the twilight, and they made room for 
him with gently smiling welcome. Agatha was 
out, they said. 

“She ’s gone to find some one to help with 
the housework,” Mrs. Cavendish went on. “Some 
one told her, not long ago, of a competent wo- 
man who’s staying with — who is staying near 
here. Agatha thought, at the time, that we could 
get along alone, but to-night she said that we 
must find some one.” 

Drake rose. “I’ll meet her, if you'll tell me 
which way to go. I must see her this evening.” 

Mr. Cavendish went to the window, and even 
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that she would come. It is unfortunate that this 
should have happened. Dr. Wilmot, I can’t tell 
you where Agatha has gone. She asked me, as 
she was leaving, to tell no one—no one. She 
repeated it. Of course the prohibition was not 
meant to extend to you, but I must keep to the 
text of my promise. I should not have agreed, 
but that Agatha seemed very tired and worn. 
I could understand that she wished to escape any 
talk of parish affairs. But she will be sorry to 
have missed you. You see you never come here 
in the evening. Can’t you wait till she returns ? ”’ 

Drake picked up Agatha’s shawl, which lay 
on a chair, and closed his fingers in its knitted 
meshes. 

“‘ Yes, I will wait,” he said. 

Mr. Cavendish lit the lamps, and his wife went 
to her room. An hour crawled away. Drake 
walked from study to sitting-room, and from 
sitting-room to study. He knew that he was 
amazing the clergyman, but that seemed a far- 
away and immaterial concern. All his faculties 
were strained for the sound of a step. He had 
not seen the clergyman since the night before, 
and he knew that they had left much unsaid, 
and that Mr. Cavendish was trying to say it 
now. But Drake had no will power left with 
which to force himself to listen. He rambled 
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about the rooms; he picked up books that he 
had seen Agatha reading; he went to the win- 
dow-box and fingered the plants she watered 
every day; the impression of her writing on the 
desk blotter seemed something to linger over. 
The room was full of marvels, for it was filled 
with signs of her; and she was his. And still 
she did not come. | 

Mr. Cavendish sat silent in his easy chair, 
and watched Drake. “It’s too late for her to 
be out alone,” he said at last. “I’m going to 
look for her.” 

But, before he could get his hat, they heard 
the rear door open. A light step crossed the 
kitchen, and there came the creak of a stair. 

Mr. Cavendish breathed deeply. “She’s gone 
directly to her room. I’ll go and tell her that 
youre here.” ' 

It was five minutes before he returned, and 
when he did his face had the austere dignity 
that was, with him, unfailing index of a warring 
mind. 

“Dr. Wilmot, my niece begs to be excused. 
I feel that we owe you an apology. Yet Agatha 
would not be intentionally rude — especially to 
you. But she seems at the end of her endurance. 
She secured the woman, but it took some time.” 

Drake put out his hand. “Never mind. I’ll 
come to-morrow. Say to your niece for me ”— 
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he played with the words, and said them slowly 
— “that I am disappointed to-night, but that I 
can wait. That the morning is coming.” 

Drake went home to sleep fitfully. Yet now it 
was not the thought of the meeting with Agatha 
that made him wakeful. He had put that away 
until morning ; a sealed chamber where he would 
not venture until the moment came. But sud- 
denly it was his business cares that spurred and 
troubled. Why had he thrown so much away ? 
It would take a long time to win it back. They 
would have to live simply for a while. The 
thought tormented him, for the yoke of servi- 
tude, the bondage to make money for the woman, 
was already on his neck. He would have under- 
stood at last—had he been analytical — why 
men stumble on and on until they die in harness. 

He rose almost as early as the robins that lived 
in the buckeye by his window, and again he 
deadened his impatience by pacing the ledge of 
level that ran in front of his house. He laughed 
to himself as he walked, wondering how many 
miles his feet had traveled since five o’clock of 
the evening before. The valley below him was 
waking, and his eyes followed the thread of 
the railroad. Then a new aspect of the miracle 
chained him. He was looking at the path that 
would carry him away, but when he took that 
path Agatha would be beside him. They two 
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would go together down the long, long hill. 
His glance swept down the stretch of the incline 
to the road’s lower levels. 

And there his glance stopped. For down, 
down, near where the road reached the level of 
the main canon, a horse and wagon was travel- 
ing stationward. The horse was white, and the 
wagon seat held two people. 

Drake made a telescope of his hands, but he 
could learn nothing. There seemed to be a box 
or trunk in the back of the wagon, but he could 
not be sure. The white horse was traveling 
briskly, and would soon reach the shelter of the 
trees. 

Drake ran back to the study. His field-glasses 
should have been on his desk, but he could not 
find them. He made the room a cyclonic whirl 
of books and papers before he realized that he 
must calm himself, and hunt. methodically, or 
the situation was hopeless. He remembered, at 
last, that he had hung the glasses on a nail in 
the hall. He found them there. 

He reached the open door, and lifted the 
glasses. The wagon was still in sight. Mr. 
Cavendish was driving, and Agatha sat beside 
him. A small trunk stood behind the seat. 

Drake dropped the glasses, and looked at his 
watch. The first train of the morning was due 
at Madrono Crossing in fifteen minutes, though 
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it was frequently some minutes late. Agatha 
could take this train, and have time, after she 
reached the city, to get her ticket, have her bag- 
gage transferred, and make the ten o’clock over- 
land for Chicago. 

As Drake passed the kitchen, he saw Yamado 
on his knees before the stove. “Come to the 
stable,” he commanded. “ Bring the saddle and 
bridle while I get Gilpin.” 

Gilpin, perfectly broken, delicate nostriled, 
long of wind, and sure of limb, nudged affection- 
ate welcome from his stall. But he missed the 
customary greetings. Drake spoke but once, and 
then it was to Yamado. 

“T’m going for the Butterfly Lady,” he said, 
as he tightened the girth. 

Yamado, adjusting the bit, bowed as imper- 
turbably as his position permitted. “I wish you 
overflowing fortune,” he said evenly. ‘“ Yester- 
day the Butterfly Lady amended my Latin lesson ; 
to-day I shall construct hera pie.” He spoke the 
last words to himself, for Drake was riding out of 
the gate. Yamado looked after him for a moment, 
then went back to cleaning the kitchen range. 

Drake went around the first turn with his heel 
pressed hard against his horse. Gulpin’s nostrils 
were widened with perplexity. He was willing, 
but troubled. He asked nothing better than to 
use his speed, but this was a dangerous pace for 
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a down grade. He trotted briskly, but cautiously, 
his sure feet dodging inequalities, and rolling 
stones. 

Drake pulled out his watch. In spite of the 
steady fall of Gilpin’s hoofs, the time margin was 
shrinking at a terrifying rate. This would not do. 
He leaned forward and used heel and rein. 

Gilpin trembled with surprise, but he stretched 
his neck to the work ahead, and the dust streamed 
behind him. The next turn was doubled at speed 
that showed horse and rider leaning at a dan- 
gerous angle, but they made it safely and dashed 
on. 

By the time the third curve was in sight, Gil- 
pin needed no urging. Caution and training had 
fallen from him, and he was going madly, with 
instinct and ancestry as guide. Bushes and fields 
blurred by them. The horse’s nostrils were red, 
and his sides heaving; lather dropped from under 
the saddle-pad. | 

Drake, braced low in the saddle, one hand hard 
on the rein, was talking nothings. 

“Goon! Steady! Go on! It’s a mad thing 
to do, boy, but well do it. Well doit. She’s 
worth it. And if you ’re lamed or hurt you shall 
rest to the end of your life. But you won’t be 
lamed. You can make it, you beauty, you can 
make it. You can make it. Steady! Steady ! 
Go on. Goon. Go on. There! There! I told 
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you so. I told you so. I knew you could make 
it. Now once more; just once more. There!” 

For they had reached the main cafion at last. 
Less than a quarter mile of level lay before them, 
and the train was not in sight. Mr. Cavendish 
and the station master were lifting Agatha’s 
trunk from wagon to platform. They looked up 
at the beat of Gilpin’s hoofs. 

In another moment, Drake, hatless and foam- 
flecked, was beside them. He tossed the reins to 
Mr. Cavendish, and, leaping to the platform, 
took the trunk check from the station master’s 
hand. “It won’t be needed. Leave us, please.” 
He placed his back to the man, and faced Agatha, 
and Love, at last, taught him the one perfect 
thing to say. 

He did not say “I love you,” for that might 
have been counterfeited, but — 

“Do you really love me?” he demanded. 
¢ And when did you begin to care? ” 

And Agatha, white-faced and determined, 
holding fast to her trunk as if it were her last 
citadel of defence, bloomed into exquisite happi- 
ness. “Oh!” she cried, in protest against her 
own blushes, and she tried to turn away. 

The incoming train was shrieking at the end 
of the cafion less than a half mile away. Mr. 
Cavendish came forward. “Do you want your 


trunk checked, Agatha, or have you changed 
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your mind? I have your ticket.” He spoke 
dryly. He had been up all night, and had ex- 
hausted his arsenal of authority and remonstrance. 
He looked tired, and mystified, and old, yet, with 
it all, some satisfied humor crept into the last 
words. 

Agatha’s lips moved to reply to him, but first 
she stole a glance at Drake. He stood impassive, 
but his look laughed at her, loved her, teased 
her, exulted in her, possessed her wholly. She 
could not answer. She turned her back upon 
the men, and, running to where Gilpin was tied, 
hid her wet eyes against his steaming neck. 

The train slurred into the station, and drowsy 
eyes at the car windows saw a tall, blond man 
upbraiding a drooping, blushing woman, who 
was holding fast to a steaming horse. 

And this was the upbraiding. 

“1 think of you night and day. I should have 
followed you to the world’s end.” | 

The woman looked down. She would not ac- 
cuse him now, nor ever in the years ahead, 
yet — 

“Why have you hidden your love for me in 
all these long weeks, since you knew there was 
no barrier between us?” asked her heart. 

Then she looked up triumphantly, and her 
eyes were wide with love. For what did it matter, 
after all, whether she understood him or not? 


a 
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She loved him as he was. She would not soil 
this hour with questioning. She saw with joyous 
outreaching the duties of the years ahead; to 
learn silently to understand; to supplement. 

The train rolled on, and Mr. Cavendish walked 
near. The boyish hopefulness had left his smile 
forever, but there was deep content on his fine, 
controlled face. He laid a hand on Drake’s arm, 
and the fingers were not quite steady. 

“The mountains have brought you peace —and 
more,’ he said softly. | 

Drake looked over at the station. “ Yes, it was 
there that I jumped.” He turned to Agatha. 
“TY asked only for peace, and I found —why, I 
found the meaning of life.” 

Mr. Cavendish looked away at the mountains. 
He seemed to have forgotten the young people 
by his side. 

“He is right,” he said to himself. “In the 
heart is the meaning of life. _ If the heart is sat- 
isfied, why should a man question the righteous- 
ness of any personal concession, of any compro- 
mise?” He turned to Drake. “TI will leave you 
and Agatha. I feel that I must hasten. My wife 
will be waiting.” 
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